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THE NEW What will it do 
FARM BILL corn belt? Our Washing- 
ton correspondent quotes members of the 
Iowa delegation in the article on page 3. 
Note also the editorials on page 4. 


SEND FOR Any farmer connected with 
A COPY a cooperative ought, for 
self-protection, if for no other reason, to 
know what's in the bill. We have printed 
the meas in full in pamphlet form, and 
will send out on request, 
editor reviews SeVv- 
of this peren- 
1 on 5 


CORN YIELD The 
AND LOOKS eral angles 
nial debate, in the editoria 
Read, too, the editorial on 
Weather,” on page 4, j 
on page r+ Re 


FOUR-H GIRLS For 
HOLD STAGE con 
Four- Hl girls, at Am« Was 

‘ vente of last w ek Miss 
sisted by a staff of Four-H girls, 
the convention on page 16 : 
winners of the Wallaces’ Farmer contest 
are announced on page 17. Did you notice 
the front cover this week? 


farm people, the 
vention of Iowa 
one of the 


FIGHTING THE 
CORN BORER 


Apparently, the west 
corn belt is going to 


find itself in the corn borer battle eventu- 
ally. We had better keep learning how 
the folks in the thick of the battle handle 
the campaign There is some news from 


Ohio on page 6, 


TARIFF HAS The Corn Belt Committee, 
NO FRIENDS meeting last week in Des 
Moines, decided that the new tariff bill 
was a crime against agriculture. The 
committee wasn't much happier over the 
new farm bill. Read the report on page 6. 


THE NEW Are you reading the new 
SERIAL continued story? The second 
installment is on page 7 this week We 
would like to know what our women read- 
ers think of it. Let's have some letters. 


PLANNING If you are building or re- 
THE HOME modeling your home this 
summer, the suggestions on page 8 will be 
helpful. 
DETECTIVES AND On page 24 are a lot 

THIEVES of reports on Serv- 
ice Bureau activities. Read them over. 
How is your neighborhood coming out in 
the summer battle with thieves? 


PLANS FOR THE What are vou plan- 

FOURTH ning for the Fourth 
of July? A picnic? There are some sug- 
gestions in the leading article in the 


Homemaking Department, on page 1%. 
Mrs. H. C. Wallace’ has another Garden 
Club chat on the same page. 
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GRUNDY COUNTY SEEDED 30,000 
ACRES SWEET CLOVER 

In 1929, farmers of Grundy county, Illi- 
nois, seeded 30,000 acres of sweet clover, 
and in 1928 they seeded 27,000 acres. Ten 
pounds per acre is the average amount 
of seed sown, according to the survey. 

This acreage shows a steady increase 
since 1924, when a similar survey showed 
20,000 acres seeded in the county. This 
year’s acreage is an average of 21.4 acres 
per farm. The 30,000 acreage means that 
one acre in every seven and one-half till- 
able acres of Grundy county was seeded 
to sweet clover. In 1928, one in every 8.3 
acres was seeded. 
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the lime and phosphorus 
in a digestible, palatable 
form. And the costly grain 
and forage feeds are left 
to make beef. Thus the 
finishing off process is 
speeded up. 

FOS-FOR-US is a natu- 
ral, pure mineral supple- 


More HASTE 
... Less FEED 


) = QUICKER you can finish off your 
steers and get them to market—the bigger 
your profits. Any feed and time you save can 
be applied toward finishing off the next batch. 

To get these bigger profits, 
FOS-FOR-US. FOS-FOR-US shortens the 
growing period of beef cattle, and makes 
them stronger, heavier than ordinarily. The 
explanation for this is easily understood. . . 

Heavy beef must have big, strong bones to 
carry it. As bones are largely mineral—lime 
(calcium) and phosphorus in particular— 
animals must be fed enough of these min- 
erals to build bones. FOS-FOR-US supplies 





ment. Moreover, made by an old established 
manufacturer of high grade fertilizers, 
FOS-FOR-US is inexpensive. The company’s 
savings of quantity production, carload ship- 
ments and low freight rates are your savings. 
In this case, more haste means more 
money in your pocket. And less feed 
means less money out of your 
pocket. Increased profits doubly 
assured! Now is the time to 
start feeding FOS-FOR-US. 
Order a supply from your 
local feed and grain 


dealer today. 
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NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 22:26:33 GRADE FeERTIASZERS 





CEDAR RAPIDS SAVINGS BANK BLDG., DEPT. 44, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 

ison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans kflled 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 
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KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
GOOD BYE CHICKEN LICE 


Don't let lice rob you of your 


aati en 
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reatment lasts for months. 
Large box, enough tor 75 ens or 500 chicks, ee * oe 00; 
3 boxes $2.50, postpaid. (C. O. D. if yo u wish) . id un- 
der money back guarantee. Order today ad ‘ae 

our chickens ha app 
. F. NEUBER éo., Box 763 Mankato, Minn. 








Chol SrEEL @ || TRACTOR FARMERS 


Trouble-free, 

life-time service 

from Portable’s ALL STEEL 

CHAINLESS INSIDE 

BUCKET ELEVATORS. 

Fast; one-half the moving 

parts; stays adjusted; no oiling 
above floor line. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 


103 McLun St., Bioomington, In. 
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You need the Raby Wheel 
Cleaner, no gouging dirt 
from wheels, no packing, 
saves fuel, and time. 


HAIST CHANDLER CO. 


Box 416 
BURLINGTON, 


BALSAM 


A standard veterinary and human 
liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 





IOWA 





LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 








Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Guaranteed Standard A 
10° Binder Twine 
Per Lb. B. Shenandoah, Iowa 


po Kansas City, Kan. 


Henry Field Seed Co. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 













=. trouble-free and reli- 


Dealers Wanted 








Light and Power 
From the Wind 


nothing to operate 


plete information on request. 


THE MILLER-MOTOR 








Miller Motor Co., Newton, lowa 4 
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Will the Farm Bill Help the Corn Belt? 


Value of Measure Depends on Nature of Farm Board and on Activity of Cooperatives 


farm bill, minus the debenture plan 
but carrying authorization for a re- 
yolving fund of a half billion dollars, for sta- 
bilizing farm prices somewhere, some way, has 
[e' signed by the president, the question arises 


W “term bith, mi D. C.—Now that the 


as to how the farmers may best take advantage, 
if any, of its provisions. 

Had the bill originated with the farmers, and 
had it received the support of farm organiza- 
tions in general, the way would have been at 
Jeast partly paved for putting the bill quickly 
into effective operation, if this is possible. 

But as no general farm organization openly 
favored the bill, and as some agricultural 
groups, particularly the dairy cooperatives, 
were strongly opposed to it, the progress will 
be slow at best. 

From the standpoint of the corn belt, the 
first thing for the farmers to do, according to 
sich congressional sponsors of the measure as 
Haugen and Dickinson, is to join ' 


ers whom this law is supposed to assist. With- 
out their cooperation, the whole program is 
foredoomed to futility and failure. 

Much, however, depends upon the personnel 
of the board selected by President Hoover. The 
success or failure of the stabilization program 
depends largely upon the administrative ac- 
tions of the board. 

The bill as enacted seems to Senator Brook- 
hart to direct the board to stabilize farm prices 
at current levels, rather than to inerease them. 
Whether the former or the latter will become 
the policy of the board depends greatly upon 
eight chosen men and the secretary of agricul- 
ture, who is an ex-officio member. 

Altho President Hoover acted quickly in 
signing the bill, having affixed his signature to 
it within less than eighteen hours after it had 
reached him, he probably will require two weeks 
for selection of the board. Considerable long- 
distanee telephoning is taking place between 


For even those proponents who openly 
strongly defend the farm aid law do not be- 
come enthusiastic about it when talking pri- 
vately. All hope for the best (excepting per- 
haps the Democrats), but many fear the worst. 

The controversy over the Grange proposal 
to empower the issuance of export debentures 
good for one-half the tariff rate on a given farm 
product sold in the export market, finally 
smoked out the house, termed by insurgent 
senators as the ‘‘House of Cowards.’’ By a 
vote of 46 to 43, the senate refused to accept 
the conferees’ report, which excluded the de- 
benture provision, and demanded, in effect, 
that the house should express itself by roll call 
vote, which it had not done. Thereupon, the 
house, without debate and without the slightest 
consideration of the merits or-demerits of the 
debenture on the floor, voted 250 to 113 against 
the Grange proposal. With the roll call vote 
thus recorded and ready for use in next year’s 
congressional campaigns, the insur- 
gents and Democrats of the senate 





those organizations now actively 
engaged in marketing farm crops, 
or, if these are inadequate, start 
such additional. bodies as may be 
necessary, 

That no new organizations are 
necessary is the view of Represen- 
tative Dickinson, who states that 
there is a nucleus of an organiza- 
tion for every agricultural com- 
modity. 


Build on Two Organizations 


There is the National Livestock 
Producers’ Commission Associa- 
tion, with its well-managed com- 
nission houses on a number of ex- 
changes. The Farmers’ Union like- 
wise has well-established marketing 
agencies for handling livestock. 
Around these two organizations, or 
perhaps by combining the efforts 
of both, or by joint creation of a 
stabilization corporation, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board provided in the 
bill.can function with respect to 
corn belt livestock. 

Corn‘and other grains should be 
handled by the farmers’ elevators, 
tho additional attention must be 
given to strengthening this group’s 








SEND FOR THE BILL 


The new farm bill has already been widely printed and has 
been discussed in detail for months, While our readers are familiar 
with its general provisions, they may want a copy of the text of the 
bill, in handy pamphlet form, for reference. 
copies, and will send one out free of charge, to anyone who sends 
a postcard request to the editor. 

- What will the new bill do for corn and hogs? Very little, so 
far as the bill itself indicates. The powers of the board are broad 
enough, however, so that a genuine farm board could be of some 
help. Our Washington correspondent points out also, in the ac- 
companying article, that since any federal action taken to help agri- 
culture will be thru the cooperatives, the first necessity is to get 
as many farmers as possible signed up with existing cooperative 
organizations. 


We have prepared 


were temporarily satisfied. The 
senate approved the bill with only 
eight adverse votes. 


Not a ‘Rubber Stamp’’ 


All the Iowa congressman, ex- 
cepting Campbell, of Sioux City, 
and Ramseyer, of Bloomfield, voted 
against the debenture. Ramseyer 
was absent on a trip to Porto Rico, 
and Campbell, declaring that he 
was not elected to be a ‘‘rubber 
stamp’’ for his party, voted for the 
debenture. He likewise - voted 
against the tariff bill, being the 
only member of the Iowa delega- 
tion to do so. 

The debenture will be tacked to 
the tariff bill, on which hearings 
dre now being held by the senate 
finance committee. A suggestion of 
Senator Brookhart’s is being con- 
sidered. 

‘**T propose,’’ says the Iowa sen- 
ator, ‘‘that the debenture be issued 
to the Federal Farm Board instead 
of the speculators, whom the presi- 
dent and I both heartily condemn. 
I propose that the board be given 
authority to use these debentures 
exactly as the president of the 


b 








overhead organization. A substan- 
tial start already has been madé by 
the leaders of the farmers’ elevator movement, 
thru the medium of the Rural Grain Company, 
which is now operating as a sales agency for 
the elevators on the Chicago board of trade. 
Capable dairy marketing organizations are al- 
ready functioning. 

Altho some adjustments may be necessary for 
some farmers’ cooperatives to meet the require- 
ments that may be laid down by the board be- 
fore loans will be made for stabilization pur- 
poses, or the stabilization corporations them- 
selves will have to be set up, it is thought in 
official circles in Washington that existing or- 
ganizations are entirely capable of cooperating 
with the board to improve prices of farm crops. 
Thus, from the standpoint of the legislators 
who were instrumental in drafting the bill, the 
future demands activity on the part of the 
farmer and of his organization. 

Altho President Hoover bears great responsi- 
bility on his shoulders for the success of the 


{Program which he sponsored, there likewise 





8 responsibility on the shoulders of the farm- 


the White House and various outlying points. 
The reason for this is that the president is en- 
deavoring to persuade some $50,000-a-year men 
to tear themselves loose from their lucrative 
private enterprises and take $12,000-a-year 
public service positions on the board. He is 
trying to get expert marketing men who know 
their merchandising, and who at the same time 
are known to be broad-minded and sympathetic 
with the farmer and his problems. It is likely 
that only one or two, or perhaps none, of the 
members will be real dirt farmers. How well 
he succeeds, only the future will tell. 


Tho the signing of the bill was done in an at- - 


mosphere of quiet and peace, the affixing. of 
‘‘Herbert Hoover’’ to the document marked the 
culmination of one of the scrappiest battles 
ever staged in congress. It was the calm after 
the storm, but if the law becomes only ‘‘an 
empty gesture,’’ as many inside and outside of 
congress declare, there will be another battle— 


‘or series of battles—more hard fought than the 


one now temporarily concluded. 


United States himself had author- 
ity to use the funds of the government in the 
Food Administration and the Wheat Corpora- 
tion, including the authority to pay losses.’’ 

The senator has in mind that the debenture 
should be used instead of the equalization fee, . 
to reimburse the revolving fund of the board 
for losses incurred in selling exportable sur- 
pluses at world price levels. 

That this suggestion may meet with more 
widespread approval in the house than was ae- 
corded the debenture as attached to the farm 
bill, is indicated by Representative ‘Dickinson, 
leader of the so-called farm bloc, who says: 
‘“‘This suggestion embodies the proposal of a 
revolving fund wherein the debenture and the 
funds accumulated therefrom would accrue to 
the benefit of the board, to assist it in carrying 
on its undertaking. It is true the suggestion is 
new and has not been discussed from many 
angles. It is also true that the debenture pro- 
posal has not been discussed on merit nor eriti- 
cized. as it will be when it is. proposed as a part 
of the tariff bill.’”’ (Concluded on page 10) 
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THE HOOVER FARM BILL 


FARM bill has finally gone thru congress. 

This is no new thing. The MeNary-Haugen 
bill went thru twice. The new thing is that a 
president has signed it. We have at last 
some kind of a farm bill enacted into law. 

What kind of a farm bill is it? Primarily, 
it is President Hoover’s farm bill. It follows 
the lines he laid down; it eliminates the deben- 
ture plan and the equalization fee; it gives the 
chief executive great power in administering 
the act. 

As the farm organizations have carefully 
pointed out, the bill is President Hoover’s, and 
not theirs. No farm organization of impor- 
tance supported it. The Grange insisted on the 
debenture plan; the Farm Bureau and Farm- 
ers’ Union on the equalization fee. The big co- 
operatives complained that the coperative fea- 
tures of the bill exposed them to great dangers. 

Yet, as a whole, the farm organizations re- 
fused to fight the passage of the measure, tho 
they did work for a number of minor amend- 
ments, and, with the help of the senate, secured 
some of them, The farm organizations took the 
view that the election was a mandate to Presi- 
dent Hoover to work out the farm problem as 
he desired. Accordingly, they have held their 
hands off and have given him his chance. 

From the farm point of view, of course, the 
bill has grave defects. It makes no provision 
for handling the exportable surplus. It permits 
control by a board of men whose chief interest 
may be business rather than agriculture. I¢ 
opens the way for loans to imitation coopera- 
tives. It provides means for the dismembering 
of the Department of Agriculture. It is, fortu- 
nately, a better bill than that approved by the 
house. The senate, thru its battle for the de- 
benture plan, was able to insist on a number 
of minor amendments that have made the bill 
not quite so dangerous for the cooperatives. 

The more hopeful farmers will take comfort 
from the fact that the powers of the board and 
of the president are great enough, under the 
bill, so that a great many desirable actions, un- 
specified in the bill, are possible. Much may 
be done, under the bill, by men who are deter- 


mined to make it work for agriculture. On the 
other hand, if the bill is nothing but a political 
gesture, the board may squander the half bil- 
lion without any results, and still stay within 
the letter of the law. 

All who have the real interests of agriculture 
at heart will, of course, hope that the Hoover 
plan may work. It is not the bill the farmers 
wanted, but they are not captious about meth- 
ods; what they want is results. ‘They want to 
be assured of an increased share in the national 
income. If the Hoover plan does this, they will 
be satisfied, and will gladly give Hoover the 
credit he would deserve. 

If the Hoover plan fails, then, of course, it 
will be time to consider other programs. Per- 
haps there may be less opposition then to let- 
ting the farmers have the kind of bill they want. 





SEEDING SWEET CLOVER AND 
ALFALFA IN CORN 


E ARE beginning to think that the ma- 

jority of farmers who have soil which is 
anywhere near sweet, should seed sweet clover 
in nearly all of their corn at the last cultiva- 
tion. If the stand of corn is thick and the 
growth is rank and the season is dry, there may 
be only a few scattering plants of sweet clover. 
Nevertheless, these few seattering plants will 


ordinarily be more than enough to pay for the . 


bother and the cost of the seed. If nothing 
more, these few plants will start the process of 
inoculating the soil for a future successful 
growth of both sweet clover and alfalfa. 

The seeding of both sweet clover and alfalfa 
in corn at the time of the last cultivation has 
spread so rapidly in recent years that we are 
now calling on our readers for the benefit of 
their experience. We would like to hear from 
both those who have failed and those who have 
succeeded, so that we can determine what are 
the chances of success and also the conditions 
under which both success and failure are ob- 
tained. We would also like to know more about 
methods. Is the seeding best made just ahead 
of the last cultivation or just after the last 
cultivation? If the seeding is made just after 
the last cultivation, is any effort made to cover 
the seed by dragging a wheel or a narrow sec- 
tion of harrow, or something of that sort, be- 
tween the corn rows? Is the seeding made with 
a regular endgate seeder on a wagon, with a 
wheelbarrow seeder, or a hand tin horn seeder? 
Is ten pounds to the acre a customary seeding, 
or do some people use more? Does it help to 
cut the corn for silage or fodder in early Sep- 
tember ? 

It is now beginning to look as tho some peo- 
ple might be able to grow corn year after year 
on the same ground, seeding the corn each year 
with sweet clover and plowing the sweet clover 
up in late April or early May of the year fol- 
lowing. Of course, the sweet clover would oe- 
easionally be allowed to stand for seed or pas- 
ture the second year, and sometimes oats would 
be introduced into the rotation. Evidently, 
however, there are possibilities on certain soil 
types of substituting corn more generally for 
oats in case the soil fertility can be taken care 
of by seeding sweet clover in the corn. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


LLINOIS, Indiana and parts of Ohio and 

Missouri were very wet last week. The rest 

of the corn belt. was rather dry, especially large 
parts of Iowa and Nebraska. 

In spite of occasional very warm days, the 
temperatures so far in June have averaged 
about four degrees below normal. Western 
Nebraska and Kansas have had rather high 
temperatures, but the eastern corn belt has 
been decidedly cool. 

Corn is clean, but a little backward in the 
western part of the corn belt. It is weedy and 
decidedly backward in the eastern corn belt. 


The weather so far would indicate a cory zm 
crop decidedly below normal in Illinois, Mig TH 
souri and Indiana, and above normal in Np B* 
braska. In Iowa, we doubt if the corn is a 
much below normal as many farmers think. § teres 
he p 
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WHAT WILL THE NEW FARM BILL Do 
FOR THE CORN BELT? 


IRST, some. corn belt farm leader is almog 
sure to get a job paying $12,000 a year. Ng 
only will the job carry a nice salary, but it hag 
a lot of power because the Farm Board will 























continually be conferring with the commodity * 
advisory committees, which will be appointed ” 
by the cooperative associations. Furthermore, ¥ 

there will be continual investigations carried ale 

on as to crop prices, foreign demand, etc., ete, ners ; 
Also, the board will continually be trying te the ; 
organize new cooperatives, and either directly ¥ 

or indirectly will be supervising most of the *° 
existing cooperatives. In brief, the corn belt r 
farm leader who lands this job will be at the om : 
top of the ladder so far as corn belt farm ory *P"" 
ganizations are concerned. Ps 

We hope that someone like R. M. Gunn, of 

Buckingham, Iowa, is picked for this position, os 
and not a mere politician. Gunn is president ° 1 
of the National Swine Board, was vice-president ..; : 
of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association 

for many years, and is one of the most active . 
men in the Iowa Farm Bureau. He has more el 
faith in what the Farm Board ean do than is oa 
the case with most of the corn belt leaders in - 
whom the farmers have confidence. In fact, for > 

a year, Gunn has been working on the probleng “ 
of just how the Farm Board can help the hog Sa 

and corn industry. He knows: that the Farm Inde 
Board can not solve the surplus problem with-§ 
out an equalization fee, but is hopeful that§ "> 
much ean be done anyway to stabilize corn and “ 
hog prices. We do not altogether share his op- at 


timism, but with the situation as-it is, we sing 
cerely trust that a man with his high ideals of Rive 
unselfish service will land the job, and not , 
someone who is thinking chiefly about mak- @n 
ing the corn belt safe for politicians. en 

The board, when it gets down to work, will : « 
find that the Bureau of Agricultural Econon- i. 
ies has long been doing almost all of the really ice 
constructive things which the board is em- ial 
powered to do. In fact, some folks say there is vield 
grave daitger that the Department of Agricul-§ ° 


ture will promptly be emasculated by presi- oe 
dential order to transfer the Bureau of Agri- hat 
cultural Economies to the Farm Board. na, 

What about corn and hog prices? Apparent- wr t 
ly, there is very little that the Farm Board can Ben 


do which will have any material effect at any le 
time during the next three or four years. Hog the f 
prices are going to be higher than corn prices Ww 
in 1930, but that would have happened without a” 
any Farm Board. The board may cooperate half 
with the National Swine Board, the National§ “ 
Producers’ commission companies and_ the 
Farmers’ Union commission companies, t0 


and | 
ly ro 


bring about a continuously better relationship a” 
between hog supplies and corn supplies. That nd | 
is a big job which is very hard to tackle as long type 


as we export such large quantities of pork W 
products to Europe. Rive 

What attitude should corn belt farmers take a 
toward the Farm Board? First, they must ree- " 
ognize its enormous power over farm: organiza- 


: : -, § SiO 
tions, even’ tho they are skeptical as to what it ne 
can do to raise prices. Second, the really true- Sd 


blue farm leaders should try to cultivate the 
Farm Board for a while, because of the danger 
that the clearing house association may be set C 
up by the middlemen and tame cooperatives 

under the thumb of middlemen. The Farm pS : 
Board must not be allowed to drift as far away ( 
from farmer control as the federal land banks. § yj;}, 
These considerations are dictated by common jy. . , 
prudence and not by the faith that the neW@ m..) 
Farm Board will increase the income of the§ ky... 
Towa farmer. B prod 
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THE LOOKS OF CORN AND ITS YIELD 


pack in 1916, 1917 and 1918, Professor 

Hughes, at Ames, conducted some very in- 
teresting experiments with corn. Each year 
he planted about 500 ears, an ear to the row. 
But, before planting, he and Joe Robinson took 
some careful observations as to what the ears 
were like. The results are finally presented 
to the general public in Bulletin 257 of the col- 
Jee at Ames, which was printed early this 
spring. 

Men who are interested in corn shows will 
not like this bulletin, because it upsets some 
of their cherished ideals. For instance, the 
ears With sixteen rows yielded a bushel per 
acre more than those with twenty rows. And 
the ears with twelve and fourteen rows yielded 
two bushels an acre more than those with twen- 
ty-four and twenty-six rows. Ears with a wide 
space between the rows yielded about three 
bushels an acre more than ears with a narrow 
space between the rows. Smooth corn yielded 
more than rough corn. 

However, we believe that no one should place 
too much confidence in these Ames experiments 
of 1916, 1917 and 1918. In the first place, the 
results are based only on the college strain of 
Reid Yellow Dent, and, in the second place, the 
ears planted in 1916 were from the soft corn 
crop of 1915, and the seed ears planted in 1918 
were from the soft corn crop of 1917.. Field run 
ears were used, which means that it was very 
easy to find some ears which were much sound- 
er and better matured than others. It was be- 
eause of the freakish nature of 1915 and 1917, 
and because a large number of ears were in- 
eluded in the test, which no farmer would ever 
consider anyhow, that the Ames experimenters 
were able to discover such a striking relation- 
ship between a large, dense, horny kernel and 
yielding power. Of course, there really is some 
relationship, but we are satisfied that this 
Ames experiment will-lead to some false con- 
elusions, 

It is ordinary common sense to plant seed 
corn from ears which are sound and well ma- 
tured. Aside from that, however, we do not 
believe that it is wise to emphasize unusually 
large kernels, as this Ames experiment would 
seem to do. We have noticed in the Iowa corn 
yield test, for instance, that the small kerneled 
strains seem to yield better than the large ker- 
neled strains. Our own experience has been 
that a deep kernel is all right if it is not too 
wide, and the wide kernel is all right if it is 
not too deep. A kernel which is both wide and 
deep, however, is likely to lead to a type of 
corn which is decidedly slow in drying out in 
the fall. 

We are beginning to think that there is a lot 
to be said for a type of kernel which is about 
half an inch deep, a little thicker than average, 
and a little narrower than average, with slight- 
ly rounding sides which make for a rather wide 
space between the rows at the outside of the 
ear. However, there are exceptions to all rules, 
and we do not care to advocate any particular 
type very strongly. 

We are glad that these Ames corn results 
have been published in Bulletin 257, and we 
hope readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will study 
this bulletin. The only hard and fast conclu- 
sion which should be drawn from this bulletin, 
however, is that it is desirable to keep an open 
mind. 





GLUTEN FEED VERSUS GLUTEN 
MEAL 


[\ OUR issue of June 7, we referred to the 

zood results obtained at the Kansas station 
With the feeding of gluten feed to steers. This 
isa mistake. We should have referred to gluten 
Meal instead of gluten feed. As our readers 
know, gluten meal is a much more concentrated 
produet than gluten feed. Gluten meal contains 


. all favorable. 


nearly twice as much protein as gluten feed. 
and does not contain the corn hulls, which re- 
duce the protein and increase the crude fiber 
of gluten feed. 


L 


T IS said that the unusual drop in wheat 

prices this spring was not due alone to the 
large wheat crop in 1928, and the splendid pros- 
pects for 1929. The rumor is that certain large 
speculative forces operating in Liverpool were 
out to embarrass the Canadian Wheat Pool. 
The Wheat Pool has been out with a statement 
that it hasn’t been seriously hurt. In any event, 
we predict that the Canadian Wheat Pool is 
going to have to battle strenuously for its life 
during the next five or six years. With un- 
restricted competition and the rapid applica- 
tion of new types of machinery, wheat produe- 
tion is certain to increase during the next five 
years, whenever the weather conditions are at 
Wheat cooperatives: the world 
over can expect serious trouble until they find 
some way of limiting their competition by in- 
telligent control of the acreage. 








Odds and Ends 











HEN I was in Chicago a short time ago I 

came across Wayne Dinsmore, the horse 
man. He was very pessimistic about future 
prices of farm products and especially wheat. 
He thinks that the widespread application of 
machinery to virgin soils in Canada, Argen- 
tina, Australia and Siberia will eventually send 
wheat down to 50 cents a bushel. He thinks 
that the tractor and the combine will, for a 
time, flood the world with wheat. Of course, it 
is true that wheat is in for some real trouble 
during the next ten years. The wide use of 
new types of machinery in such states as Kan- 
sas and Montana is precipitating a situation 
which can not mean anything else but lower 
wheat prices. But these lower prices will not 
come all at once and there will be temporary 
reactions upward. I think Mr. Dinsmore is 


painting it a little strong when he predicts 50 


cents a bushel for wheat. Wheat prices will 
never go below corn prices for any length of 
time and if wheat goes to 50 cents a bushel, 
corn is likely to go to 35 cents a bushel. I do 
not expect to see wheat go lower than 80 cents 
a bushel at Chicago at any time in the next ten 
years, bat I do think that the general trend of 
wheat prices will be downward and that the 
chief cause of the trouble will be the wide- 
spread introduction of new types of machinery 
in sections of the world where rainfall is rather 
scanty and the land is very cheap. Flyctuations 
in wheat prices from one year to the next will 
probably be more violent than ever before. The 
efforts of the old wheat countries to protect 
their home farmers by means of a tariff will 
merely make the world wheat problem more 
acute. Wheat is in for trouble because the in- 
ventive powers of mechanical men are greater 
than the inventive powers of social men. 
Wayne Dinsmore also told me an interesting 
story of a big Illinois farmer who is no longer 
plowing his land for corn. Instead of plowing 
he uses a ten-foot tandem disk equipped with 
eighteen-inch disks. He goes over the land 
three times with this tandem disk and leaves his 
soil in splendid condition for planting. Actual 
measurements indicate that the soil is stirred 
to a total depth of seven or eight inches. Now, 
of course, a ten-foot tandem disk with eight- 
een-inch blades is a heavy affair and required 
either a tractor or eight horses. To fit an acre 
of land for corn planting with three tandem 
diskings would make a total of about sixteen 
hours of horse labor and two hours of man la- 
bor. With ordinary plowing, disking and har- 
rowing the total requirements are about eight- 
een hours of horse labor and four hours of man 
labor. The saving in man and horse labor is 





not so very great with the three tandem disk- 
ings, but is worth while provided the corn does 
not yield any less under this system. The claim 
is made that on this particular Illinois farm the 
corn actually yielded ten bushels per acre more 
with the three tandem diskings than with ordi- 
nary plowing. I am wondering if any of our 
Iowa readers have had experience with the sub- 
stitution of tandem disking for plowing. Jay 
Whitson tells me that on rolling land there is 
much more sheet erosion with disked land 
than with plowed land. He also thinks that 
disking of this sort would not be at all effective 
in handling sweet clover which is to be put into 
corn. What do our readers say about the times 
and places where disking can effectively be 
substituted for plowing in the preparation of 
land for corn? 





VERY May Mr. Russell, of Swift & Com- 
pany, travels over the corn belt getting the 
opinion of different people as to the new spring 
pig crop and the probable price of hogs during 
the late summer months. Then he sends to the 
different people he interviewed a summary of 
the whole thing. This year he talked with 
eighty-three different people in eleven differ- 
ent states. In every state the people thought 
there were fewer spring pigs this year than a 
year ago, and the corn belt average was 6 per 
cent less. In every state also it was thought 
that there would be fewer pigs coming to mar- 
ket in June and July this year than a year ago, 
but there was some difference of opinion as to 
August and September. In Iowa and Illinois it 
was thought that there would be a slight in- 
crease in the numbers of pigs coming to market 
in August and September. The Chicago price 
for June and July is guessed at $11 and the 
August and September price at $12.25. 
Personally, I am inelined to think that hogs 
may reach $12 by the middle of July, but that 
the August and September price won’t be 
much higher than the late July price. In late 
September and October this year I would ex- 
pect unusually violent fluctuations. For in- 
stance, there might be a strong nose dive in 
late September, followed by a temporary reac- 
tion upward in October. : 





F THE eleven Iowa congressmen, Ed Camp- 

bell was the only one who thought it was 
safe to vote against the iniquitous house tariff 
bill. He also was the only Iowa congressman 
who had the insight to realize that the deben- 
ture plan was as sound as the tariff principle, 
and therefore to vote for it along with the 
Democrats. I don’t know much about Camp- 
bell, and am wondering if he will continue to 
act this way after his newness wears off. It 
seems that after a good man has been in Wash- 
ington a few years, he learns to obey the party 
leaders automatically. Perhaps the morai is 
that we should send more new men down in 
congress. Or perhaps, I am all wrong, and Ed 
is merely reflecting an overwhelming sentiment 
in his home district in northwestern Iowa. 





AN IOWA reader wants to know when sweet 

clover was first introduced into this state. 
It was not a native and was probably intro- 
duced some time in the sixties. Honey pro- 
ducers probably played some part in bringing 
the plant in originally. Can some of our older 
readers give us specific instances of where they 
saw sweet clover in Iowa previous to 1870? 

H. A. WALLACE. 





The apostle Paul insists on making systematic 
beneficence one of the main Christian duties and 
obligations. He even calls it a grace, an outgrowth 
of that grace by which we are saved, that bestowing 
of favor on others because of the supreme favor 
which He has shown to us in the development of our 
Spiritual life. “Thanks be to God for his unspeak- 
able gift.” “Ye were bought with a price, glorify 
God therefore in your body and spirit, which are 
God’s.”—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. ‘ 
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Fighting the Advance of the Corn Borer 


Some of the Problems Corn Farmers Face When the Borer Gets a Foothold 


Mr. Ashby has been studying the borer at 
first hand in Ohio for the past year. He was 
raised on an lowa farm, and is a graduate of 
the Agricultural Engineering Department at 
Ames. 





erub, one of the many offspring of a 

night-flying moth. It spends its life eat- 
ing and tunneling thru the inside‘of the corn 
plant. A vigorous stalk can support one or two 
of these pests without apparent harm, but as 
their numbers increase, they cause great dam- 
age. No way has been found for a farmer to 
guard his fields, once the moths 


te corn borer is a small, light colored 


By Wallace Ashby 


or thirty, on the underside of the corn leaves, 
and the moth-is careful not to get too many 
eggs on one plant. They look like little spots 
of mold, but, examine them under a magnify- 
ing glass, and you will find the eggs laid in a 
eareful pattern, each protected by a little trans- 
parent scale that overlaps its neighbors like 
shingles on a roof. A female moth lays about 400 
eggs during the season, flying almost altogether 
at night, and being seldom seen during the day. 
She is vellow or light tan and about five-eighths 
of an inch across the wings, while the male is 


or the side of the ear, or anywhere at all, and 
eat their way inside. Many are killed before 
they can get inside, some by their natural ene. 
mies, others by heavy rains which wash they 
off the plants when they are very small, but 
many survive to become active borers which eat 
greedily and grow fast: By the time sweet corn 
is ready, many of them are full grown, being 
then about an inch long and an eighth of an 
inch thick. The head is brown and there jg 
a double row of brownish spots down the back, 
but no visible hairs. They move quite rapidly, 
and when disturbed will crawl for several feet, 
or ean spin a thread of silk and drop like q 

spider. They are very tough and 





have emerged, since they fly at night 
and may lay their eggs long, dis- 
tances from the fields where they |, 
originated. 


Came Twelve Years Ago 


The eorn borer was first discov- 
ered in this country twelve years 
ago, having come from Europe in a 
shipment of broom corn to an east- 
ern factory. Now it has spread over 
an area a thousand miles wide, in- 
cluding New England, the states 
bordering the Great Lakes as far 
west as Michigan and Indiana, and 
several Canadian provinees. Borers 
are scattered over this territory by 
the hundreds of millions, and prob- 
ably by billions, but since there are 
thousands of corn fields for them to 
feed on, and great acreages of corn, 
the damage they have done is not 
very conspicuous as yet, just as the 
work of a single rat in the corn 
crib is of but little importance ex- 
cept as a forecast of the future. It is the cost 
of raising the family that hurts. 

In the states nearest Iowa, the borer lives 
about a year, and passes thru four main stages 
of development, being first an egg laid by a 
moth in July; then a larva or grub from July 
to the following June; next a pupa in a cocoon, 
and finally a moth during July and early Au- 
gust, when it lays the eggs for a new crop of 
borers. These eggs are laid in masses of twenty 


Plowing 





that buries corn stalks completely is an essential in corn borer 
control. 


brown and a little bit smaller, They ean fly 
for miles, and are attracted to vigorous grow- 
ing corn in preference to late or unthrifty 
fields. 

When the eggs hatch, the tiny borers first 
feed on the blades of the corn, but soon develop 
a liking for the tassel buds. As their jaws grow 
stronger, the tassel is eut off and withers, which 
drives them down to the juicier parts of the 
plant. They bite a hole in the side of the stalk 


ean hardly be killed by stamping 
them in the dirt. 


Spend Winter in the Stalks 


In the Great Lakes states, these 
naked grubs spend the winter in the 
corn stalks, and do not turn into 
moths, to lay eggs for the next gen- 
eration until the following July, but 
in New England the change occurs 
in the early fall, and a second gen. 
eration of larvae is produced, more 
destructive than the first, on ae 
count of greater numbers. 

The borers damage corn by boring 
and tunneling thru all parts of the 
plant. Damage to the ear or the 
shank of the ear causes loss directly; 
damage to the stalk retards the 
growth of the ear and may weaken 
the stalk so much that it blows over, 
preventing the ear from ripening, or 
letting it rot from contact with the 
ground. If there are many borers 
in the field, the broken stalks are 
quite noticeable, and the yield is corresponding- 
ly reduced. As an example, actual count of 
borers in a field of good corn in Michigan last 
year showed that three-fourths of. the stalks 
were infested with borers, some stalks having 
as many as thirteen, tho the average was about 
three per stalk. There was a broken stalk in 
almost every hill, and many of the ears were 
light or deformed. A careful estimate placed 
the damage at fifteen (Concluded on page 14) 





Farm Groups Attack New Tariff Bill 


Corn Belt Committee Sees Little Gain to Farm from Hoover Plan 


HE Corn Belt Committee met at Des 
T Moines, June 11, the day the senate de- 

feated the conference farm bill. But the 
committee was under no illusions as to the 
final passage of the farm bill without any de- 
benture plan or equalization fee or any other 
device to make the taftiff effective. Frank 
Murphy said the farm bill was worse than the 
old Crisp, Aswell, Tincher and Fess bills, He 
suggested that the Iowa farmer would not get 
enough out of the bill to buy himself an under- 
shirt. One of the Farmers’ Union men said 
that the new bill was a ‘‘fur trimmed, motor 
driven manure spreader for the farmer.’’ 

Milo Reno suggested that one of the fine 
things about the debenture plan was that it 
gave Brookhart and Borah an opportunity to 
get back into the good graces of the farmer. 
The question was raised as to who wrote the 
new farm bill. Only a few of the committee 
had been near Washington, but most of them 
agreed that the master hand was that of Fort, 
ot New Jersey. The corn belt congressmen were 
portrayed as ‘‘Yes—yes’’ men, tagging along 
like sheep behind their master. One corn belt 
congressman was quoted as saying: 

‘*Haven’t read the ——— bill. What’s the 
use? You know and I know who is writing 
the bill.” 

The foregoing statements were all made more 


or less eonfidentially. After mature delibera- 
tion, such men as Charles Hearst, president of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau; Ralph Snyder, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Farm Bureau; H. G. Keen- 
ey, president of the Nebraska Farmers’ Unior, 
and their associates, reached the conclusion that 
they did not wish to interfere in any way with 
the passage of the farm bill. They felt that a 
certain group had been given responsibility for 
the farm problem, and it was up to this group 
to live up to its pledges. 


No Restraint Shown on Tariff 


On the tariff there was no such restraint. 
All agreed that the house tariff bill was an 
iniquity. However, many of them still clung 
to the idea that the farmer could be benefited 
by a higher tariff on farm products. 

All the delegates realized that the new farm 
bill will introduce uncertain factors into the 
lives of existing cooperatives. The new Farm 
Board will have such great powers that it will 
have to be reckoned with by all the larger co- 
operatives. 

Following are the resolutions adopted at the 
June 11, 1929, Corn Belt Committee meeting: 

‘‘We, the members of the Corn Belt Commit- 
tee, which speaks for more than a milllion or- 
ganized farmers, desire to say that, in our 
opinion, the so-called house farm relief bill, as 


amended in conference, does not manifest the 
slightest effort to make the tariff effective in 
behalf of our surplus farm commodities, and 
without this the pledge the Republican party 
to assure equality for agriculture, in the last 
campaign, becomes utterly farcical. However, 
under all the circumstances, we have no desire 
to in any wise interfere with the passage or 
operation of this measure, Those who sponsor 
it are under a definite and solemn pledge to the 
farmers of America, and if they fail to live up 
to that pledge, the responsibility will be upon 
them. 

'**We here and now reiterate the former po- 
sition of this committee, that the equalization 
fee principle is the only one that will assure 
genuine equality to agriculture, make the tariff 
effective, and place the loss on the various 
farm surpluses where it belongs, and where it 
will act as a deterrent against overproduction, 
and yet we deeply appreciate the courage of 
certain members of the senate who apparently 
realize that the only thing that will’save agri- 
culture from final and complete collapse is 4 
higher price for what the farmer produces. 

‘‘With reference to the house tariff revision 
bill, we desire to go on record as saying that 
it is the most indefensible measure of the kind 
ever offered in the history of congress. Pre- 
tending to revise the (Concluded on page 26) 
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because they were Dan’s children, and 

Jule was Dan’s widow. But the rest of 
the folks in the neighborhood were a little 
doubtful. Could a widow run the farm by her- 
glf? And wasn’t that idea of pump irriga- 
tion a fool ane for eastern Nebraska? 

Then there was that matter of the horses. 
Jule had thought she was buying the farm 
stock and equipment. But when she asked, 
Grandma Farrell said the horses had been sold 
at the sale. Jule hadn’t read the contract 
earefully enough. 

“The team sold,’? moaned Dan’s widow. 
“Then I reckon I’ve lost out.’’ 


O' COURSE, Grandma Farrell liked them, 


» 
ULE was in despair. How could she farm 
without horses, and no money to buy them 
with? She sat on the bottom step of the stairs. 
She had been sitting there for the last half- 
hour, her legs crossed, her fingers locked around 
the knee, her body huddled forward. 

‘‘Oh, dear!’’ she moaned. ‘‘ What ever shall 
Ido? I have failed at the start!’’ She un- 
erossed her legs and buried her face in her lap. 
“We do need a husband to look after us all!”’ 

Bobs turned his head to look at her. He was 
lying face downward~on the floor, his heels in 
the air, studying the pictures in an old maga- 
zine that he had found in the loft above the 
sleeping rooms. 

His brows lifted in surprise, his mouth hung 
open. There was indignation in the dark eyes 
behind the horn-rimmed glasses. He studied 
the small form huddled on the stair step, then 
he blurted out: ‘‘You don’t need a husband, 
maw. You need a backbone!”’ 

There was a funny little drawl in Bobs’ voice 
—a drawl very similar to his mother’s. Jule’s 
head went up with a jerk. Her lips and eyes 
smiled, tho the face was wet. 

“Oh, Bobs, you funny little Injun! You’re 
right. We do need a backbone. We'll have to 
paraffin it when it begins to wabble, like a 
lam p-wiek.’’ 

“Better dip it in paraffin now, maw,”’ 
chipped in Babs. 

‘‘Really, kiddies, I don’t know how we are 
going to manage. I promised not to go into 
debt. Debt killed your Grandfather Allen.”’ 

The twins had spent by far the 
greater part of the day at the gypsy 
camp. The gypsies, who felt the call 
of the road and wanted to be on 
their way, were detained by the sick 
horse. 

The twins were immensely inter- 
ested in the sick horse and in the 
gypsies. They would stand with 
their backs to the wild plum thicket 
that grew by the highway, watching 
with intense interest the women— 
three of them and a gir!—working 
over a eamp fire, preparing the 
meals while the men smoked their 
pipes and played cards. Dirty little 
tots romped with some puppies. 
Their mother, a white and tan col- 
lie, lay with her nose in her paws 
and watched the performance. 

From time to time, a big man 
with bushy beard, who sat on a 
wagon tongue and smoked a big, 
brown pipe, would get up and look 
at the sick horse. Back again he 
would go to sit on the wagon tongue 
and go on with his smoking. 

teturning to the house, after one 
of their numerous journeys to the 
gypsy camp, the twins found their 
mother in conversation with a man. 
They had seen the car turn in to the 
farm from the highway. 

“‘Yep,’’ the man was saying, ‘‘you 
Were gyped all right. That twenty- 
five acres near the river ain’t worth 





“You don’t need a husband, Maw,” said Bobs. 


By Catherine Tongue 





THE BAD PENNY’S CHILDREN 


Dan Farrell had been the town bad boy. 
Doctor Farrell, Dan’s father, gave him 
plenty of lickings, but it didn’t seem to do 
any good. And finally the doctor gave 
him one licking top many. Dan ran away. 
His mother always claimed one of the 
Tucker boys was really to blame for most 
of the mischief charged to Dan, but of 
course nobody believed it. 


Dan never came back to show the neigh- 
bors that he did amount to something. But 
his widow did, and his three children. This 
installment of the new serial shows them 
settled on the farm and ready to resume 
battle with the hereditary enemy, the 
Tuckers, and with some of the poorest land 
in that part of Nebraska. 

Will Dan’s children make good Grandma 
Farrell’s boast? Read the story and see. 











It’s sour. Turner tried everything on it, but it 
wouldn’t grow. He’s got alfalfy on it now— 
sowed it last year. "Twon’t amount to shucks.’’ 

He was chewing tobacco, rolling it around in 
his cheek. ‘‘That draw, or lowland—’tain’t a 
draw, really—runs thru my land, too. My land 
joins yours on the east. Never raised nothin’ 
on mine—jest let her lay. I mean the worthless 
acres that ain’t good fer nothin’, Hay! So, 
these are th’ kids. Got three of ’em, so I’ve 
been told.”’ 

He went to the door and called: ‘‘Tim, you 
young scoundrel, come here an’ meet th’ kids.’’ 


A boy of ruddy build, strong of limb and . 


body, with a thick neck, not unlike that of the 
man’s, with small beady eyes set close together 
in a bullet shaped head, crawled out of the car 
and swaggered toward the house. About him, 
sticking out all over him, was that want-to- 
fight attitude. 


’ 


The Field of Purple Bloom 


A Story of Farming in Present-Day Nebraska 


Bobs stuck his tongue in his cheek, and looked 
at him with one eye cocked. Babs raised her 
chin and stuck out her under lip, with shoulder 
back and hands behind her. 

Young Tim peeled back his shirt sleeve, bar- 
ing an arm, and approached Bobs. ‘‘See that,’’ 
pinching the musele of the strong, brown arm. 

‘*Gee whiz, it ain’t nothin’,—jes’ feel mine.’’ 
And Bobs slipped back his sleeve, showing an 
arm undeveloped and skinny. 

‘That! Holy mackerel, that ain’t an arm. 
That’s th’ hind leg of a grasshopper!’’ Young 
Tim laughed in derision. Big Bill guffawed. 

Babs turned her back on Tim. Walking up 
to big Bill Tucker, she looked up into his face 
and said: ‘‘I don’t like you, mister. You’ve 
been telling maw something that hurts.’’ 

‘*She’s got to find it out sooner or later, 
kid. I’m sorry you’re stung, ma’am. I’d just 
cut th’ pumps out and farm sensible like. If 
you’re careful, ye’ might raise enough ‘taters, 
cabbage and sech like t’ live on. Well, so long.’’ 
And he and his son took themselves to the ear. 


As HE was climbing in, he hurled at her: 
‘*Tf them gypsies stay long enough, they’Il 
leave a dead horse for someone to haul away.’”’ 

**Don’t worry about what he says, maw. He 
was talking about that twenty-five acres of al- 
falfy. We’ve been down there. The alfalfy 
is coming all right, but looks kind of sick, maw 
We ought to feed it.’’ 

**Feed it! Oh, Bobs, how funny you talk— 
and here am I laughing when I feel like ery- 
ing. Twenty-five acres of rotten land on our 
hands, and no horses to farm the rest of the 
160. aeres.’’ 

‘*Now, maw, we will have to get the paraffin. 
Your backbone is getting wabbly,’’ laughed 
Babs. 

‘*Don’t yo’ worry. De Lawd will pavide.’’ 

‘‘Mammy, I do believe we were forgetting 
God. We must always remember, kiddies, that 
He is always with us—and that He helps those 
who help themselves. But now, how are we to 
help ourselves ?’’ 

_“‘We kin plant taters. The chickens will lay 
aigs an’ give us meat. An’ dar are eleven little 
porkers in de pastyaw, an’ de ole moder pig. 
De cows will give us milk an’ buttah.’’ 

“‘The pump is here, maw,’’ in- 
formed Jimjams at the kitchen door. 
In the flutter of a bird’s wing, all 
that that pump meant to her and 
Dan flashed thru her mind. She 
would try it out if she had to pull 
the plow herself, 

‘‘Tell them to take it to the middle 
of the field. Wait; I’m coming!’ 





and out she went bareheaded and in 
her feminalls. 




















The twins followed them for a 
while. When their interest in the 








pump lagged, they went back to the 





























“You need a backbone.” 


gypsies. - It was near the twilight 
hour. The gypsies were preparing 


to leave. Already the horses were 
hitched to the wagons. 

The twins gasped. ‘‘They’re leav- 
ing it!’’ ejaculated Bobs, peering 
around the plum thicket. ‘‘ Yes, sir, 
they’re leaving it!’’ In another 
minute he was tearing down the 
road, waving his arms and calling 
to the leader, the heavy, bearded 
man: ‘‘Oh, mister, wait!’’ The gyp- 
sy was gathering up the lines. 

‘Are ye’ goin’ t’ leave it?’’ point- 
ing to the sick horse stretched out 
on the ground beside the road. The 
gypsy turned his head to look at the 
running boy. 

**Yes, we are leaving it.”’ 
*‘*Ain’t ye goin’ t’ take it?’’ again 
pointing to the sick horse. 

“*It’s dying—got to be hitting th’ 
road now.’’ (Concluded on page 26) 
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FIXING UP THE 
FARM HOME 




















OPPY, wet mittens on the warming 









































prised to find the amount of space 
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One side of the room was completely 
lined with shelves, varying in height, 
and each shelf was planned very defi- 
nitely for some _ particular article. 
There was an open shelf of slats for 
drying the mittens in the winter and 
used for straw hats in the summer. 
A space was saved for the muddy 
weather boots or for the winter felts 
and four-buckles, according to the sea- 
son. A built-in chest under the win- 
dow ledge served as a seat, as well as 
storage space for all the out-of-season 
things. A part of the shelved’ space 
contained drawers. The opposite wall 
space was arranged to take care of the 
innumerable coats, jackets and sweat- 
ers that seem to fall under that. farm 
man's classification of 
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A compact, conveniently arranged wall space that serves as a breakfast cor- 
ner, allows space for a built-in refrigerator and solves the problem of a 
place for the brooms and the 


ironing board, 








tools of the meal’s preparation in 
sight. The work saves extra steps to 
the dining-room as well as the extra 
laundry problem of the larger table- 
cloth—and the room is much cooler. 
If you have no corner possible, or if 
your kitchen is small, perhaps you'll 
have a wall space where your break- 
fast table may be a wall fixture that 
lets down for the meal. A table of 
this type is shown in the illustration. 


leg they are the most convenient of 
work ledges and quite often are roomy 
enough for the small family’s break- 
fast. 

There are such innumerable spaces 
to be utilized—and it’s surprising how 
often the house that we think most 
conveniently arranged has left some 
glaring waste space unused. 

Analyze your house. Study the in- 
convenient corners. You will be sur- 


One of the biggest problems in home 
planning is to find a floor material 
for bathrooms, kitchens, pantries and 
so on which will be easily kept clean, 
not affected by water or grease, not 
too tiring to anyone who must work on 
it. constantly, not disfigured too much 
by wear, and not too expensive in first 
cost. Varnish finished wood is affect- 
ed by water and, when worn, must be 
entirely recoated. Bare wood floors 
are fairly good, but require a great 
deal of labor. Oil soon darkens a floor 
and linoleum is expensive. 

One of the best floors for such 
places is a plastic flooring, mixed up 
with water and applied and smoothed 

with a trowel. It is 





“work togs.” The 
other end of the room 
had a cistern pump, a 
lavatory, and a towel 
rack. The extra tow- 
els, soap and even the 
shaving accessories 
were kept in a part of 
the drawer space. Ev- 
ery bit of space was 
used definitely for 
some specific thing. 
If your house hap- 
pens to be one of 
those that dates back 
to the “nineties,” it 
doubtless is one with 
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moisture proof, grease 
proof, easily kept 
clean, warm, resilient 
and not tiring like a 
hard floor. It is easily 
wiped up with hot wa- 
ter or a damp rag, is 
very durable, and 
when worn can easily 
be patched so as not 
to show. It can be 
laid on dry cement, or 
on a solid. wood floor 
without seams or cor- 
ners to hold dirt. In 
fact, it is quite com- 
mon to extend the 








large rooms, little floor up the sides so 
| closet space, and prac- { as to make a dust and 
tically no built-in con- e vermin proof base 
veniences. There is board. This is espe 





much that can be done 
to a house of this sort. 
Compact wardrobe 
closets may be built 
back against the wall. 
Painted to match the 
woodwork, they make 
attractive furniture 
additions, at the same 
time turning unused 
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cially important in the 
case of a shower bath 
alcove where the wa 
ter spatters badly. 

It is quickly iD 
stalled and dries and 
hardens rapidly and if 
finished one day can 
almost be used the 
next.—I. W. D. 
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Farmers Tell How New Cost-Cutting 
Plan Increases Their Hog Profit 
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2 FINDS PLAN EASY TO USE. E. C. Barnes and his sons, Rodman, Iowa, 
shows are proud of this bunch of porkers. Mr. Barnes says: ‘Most plans for profit- 
— able hog raising are too elaborate and expensive. But the new Cost-Cutting 
cad a Plan is very simple and economical. Moorman’s Hog Minerals have been a 
e dry great help to us in cutting costs and getting bigger profit.” 
lead 
bleed- 
k can 
Vhere 
thru 
ne of 
1 two 
er of NO SMALL-PROFIT WORRIES HERE. Suc- 
coll cess explains the contentment in this picture of 
William Cunningham and family, Kennard, Ne- 2 
braska. “‘It’s remarkable how the new Cost-Cutting 
‘or Plan and Moorman’s Hog Minerals have improved 
- our litters,” says Mr. Cunningham. “Pigs are 
much stronger, and grow faster on less feed.” 
home 
terial 
3 and , 
‘lean, - ———— - 
Bye BETTER, FASTER-GROWING MEMBER OF HOG COUNCIL. 
ill HOGS. This fine home at Fair- Robert J. Evans, often called the 
first mount, Illinois, and young Joe “Dean of American Swine Grow- 
ffect- Brandon astride his favorite ers,” is one of the four leading hog 
st be mount, well indicate the success of authorities composing the Moorman 
ie E. E. Brandon. Mr. Brandon says: Cost-Cutting Council of the National 
Sous “T get better, faster-growing hogs Swine Growers’ Association, who 
at much less cost and bigger profit worked out the new Cost-Cutting 
such by feeding Moorman’s Hog Min- Plan for you. Do you know this 
d up erals regularly. I also increase hog Plan which has increased profits for 
i profits by using the new Cost- farmers everywhere? Worth look- 
ail Cutting Plan.” ing into! Send coupon below for 
kept free copy of entire Plan. 
llient 4 
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ia Flog Minerais ip here anugected by dhe Mocrmasa abigsaving in feed since using the new Cost-Cutting 
- Manufacturing Company: ‘The Cost-Cutting Coun- Plan and Moorman’s Hog Minerals. My hogs are 
n be Unification of the Swine, Industry adopted by the much healthier, too, and better finished. These 
it, or 1925, Dec. 3, 1926 and Nov. 29, 1927. methods sure put money in my pocket.” 
loor 
“: GET THIS NEW PLAN—FREE! 
com: were 
s ye ae . The Moorman Manufacturing Co., 
and HOW MINERALS WORK Dept. L-13, Quincy, Illinois. = 
nase Minerals are found in every part of the Send me at once a free copy of your book containing the new Cost- 
espe hog’s body. Chemists list 13 minerals in Cutting Plan for Hog Raisers. oes 
1 the all. All these minerals, furnished by PLEASE WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
bath Moorman’s Hog Minerals including laxa- 
wa- tives, worm preventives, and aids to diges- Et a6 ee eu Pada s ae awd cade beste tcdacdéageciondhas 
tion, not only build up the entire hog but MB ia voi ce cdicdedecepiccccctrccdcccccesscotccoceceeese 
= make other feeds go much farther. 
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Will the Farm Bill Help the Corn Belt? 


(Continued from page 3) 


Referring to the new farm law, 
Chairman Haugen declares that if the 
law is properly administered, “as much 
may be accomplished under it as under 
any hitherto considered—including the 
McNary-Haugen bills.” 

He points out that the new law does 
not, as in previous bills, set up a spe- 
cific plan. In other words, says Hau- 
gen, it does not provide for compulsory 
pooling such as would have been the 
effect of the former McNary-Haugen 
bills, but encourages voluntary pool- 
ing or cooperating in conjunction with 
the “strongest governmental body ever 
created by  congress—the Federal 
Farm Board.” 

Many applications for places on the 
board have been received by President 
Hoover. J. P. Larsen, of Fort Dodge, 
secretary of the lowa Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association, has considerable 
support, having beén endorsed by 
many leaders in the cooperative ele- 
vator movement. State Senator E. W. 
Clark, of Mason City, and State Sen- 
ator J. O. Shaff, of Camanche, Clinton 
county, have been prominently men- 
tioned here. Another Iowan who has 
been suggested is Edward C. Prescott, 
president of the Eales-Prescott Grain 
Co., Sioux City. George B. Jewett, for- 
merly prominent in lowa Farm Bureau 
circles and one-time president of a 
federal land bank operating in Oregon 
and Washington, but now president of 
a. bank in Chicago, is also mentioned. 
R. M. Gunn, prominent farmer of Wa- 
terloo, has also been favorably men- 
tioned here. John Lee Coulter, presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, also has been mentioned, but 
it is understood that he has been of- 
fered the secretaryship of the United 
States tariff commisssion. 

The name of Julius Barnes, promi- 
nent grain exporter and one-time col- 
league of President Hoover on the 
food control administration during the 
war, keeps bobbing around Washing- 
ton as a possibility for the chairman- 
ship of the board, but the mere men- 
tion of his name draws fire from the 
farm leaders and agricultural congress- 
men. They declare that President 
Hoover could do nothing better to dis- 
credit the new board in the of 
farmers than to appoint Mr. Barnes, 
despite his skill in the grain trade. On 
the other hand, a man who is associat- 
ed with grain dealers but who is favor- 
ably considered by the farm bloc, is 
James C. Murray, of the Quaker Oats 
Company, of Chicago. 


eyes 


The senate will give an indication of 
what tariff treatment farmers may ex- 
pect from it when it votes on the 
Borah resolution which would limit re- 
vision to agricultural products and 
commodities directly related to farm 
production. As has been noted in pre- 
vious reports by your correspondent, 
the house tariff bill, supposed to have 
been more advantageous to agricul- 
ture than to industry, nevertheless 
continued the disparity between the 
two. Many claim the house bill even 
widened “bankruptcy gap,” despite 
notable increases on numerous farm 
crops, some of which can not be effec- 
tive because of surplus production. It 
has been felt all along that the senate, 
being largely in control of the dozen 
or so insurgents and the Democrats, 
would rip the house tariff bill to 
pieces, and remedy the disparity. Con- 
sequently, the move of Senator Borah 
to commit the senate definitely to bona 
fide limited revision actually in the 
interest. of the farmers was not sur- 
prising. At this time the_outcome of 
the vote on his resolution is in. doubt, 
with both the administrative forces as 
led by Majority Leader Watson of In- 


diana, and the “insurgocrats” claim- 
ing victory. The latter seem to have 
the edge. 


Even should the senate be commit- 
ted to genuine limited revision, ex- 
pressly in favor of agriculture, the 
result from a practical standpoint is 


| 


| date. 
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likely to be but little different from 
that which will prevail if changes are 
left wide open. The senate still would 
be confronted with a piece of legisla- 
tion passed by the house which carries 
innumerable tariff changes, and which 
the senate must either adopt. or reject, 
leaving final action still dependent up- 
on the strength of the senate on indi- 
vidual items. Furthermore, if the sen- 
ate passes its tariff bill, both this and 
the house bill would then go to con- 
ference between the two branches of 
congress, where the house conferees 
may be able to outswap their senato- 
rial colleagues, just as was done on 
the debenture. Consequently little ac- 
tual benefit may result from adoption 
of the Borah resolution, tho the com- 
mitment would be interesting and per- 
haps of some argumentative use in de- 
bate. At least it would be of interest 
to see whether the eastern Repub- 
licans would vote for a purely agricul- 
tural tariff with industry, for once, not 
getting the lion’s share. 

If a definite date is not set for final 
vote on the tariff bill (September 1, 
15 and October 11 have been suggest- 
ed), the congress as is provided by the 
constitution, will adjourn for three 
days at. a time, only a handful of con- 
gressmen and senators remaining in 
Washington to meet each third day 
and adjourn for another three. If a 
definite date is set, the house will 
agree to a summer recess, during 
which the senate finance committee 
can conclude hearings on the tariff 
bill. The house has been holding out 
for such an agreement, and the senate, 
fountain of speech and guardian of mi- 
nority rights, has refused to set a 
The only legislative work on the 
congressional calendar as this is writ- 
ten is the Borah resolution, the actual 
appropriation of the funds authorized 
by the farm bill (probably $150,000,000 
of the $500,000,000 will be made availa- 
ble immediately, tho farm leaders are 
demanding the full half billion), and a 
salary-boost bill for capitol employes. 
This work probably will be concluded 
by the time this report reaches its 
readers, and congress will have ad- 
journed on a three-day basis or for a 
summer until about Septem- 
ber 15. 
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Favors Dual Purpose 
Cattle 

Farmer: 

Let for 
your recognition of the merits of dual 


me offer congratulations 
purpose cattle for corn belt farmers, 
as per your article on page 28, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer of March 15. Originally, 


as I remember, your paper stood “four- 


| returning 
| elass of cattle. 


| branch of the breed. 


| 





| subscriber's 


square” for double decker Shorthorns 
—a position fully justified. It is grat- 
ifving, therefore, to note evidence of 
faith on your part in this 
At this juncture, dual 
Shorthorns are most in need of the 
services of a publication like Wal- 
laces’ Farmer to exploit their just de- 
Little, indeed, is being done 
by the parent. breed association in the 
way of promotional work for this 
The beef end 
and the milking contingent get all the 
candy distributed. And yet, in this 
opinion it is this very 
branch of the breed that is destined to 
reflect the greatest credit on the breed 
in years to come. Thomas Bates, an 
early and outstanding improver of 
Shorthorns, coveted both beef and milk 
in equal-measure in his work with 
Shorthorns and eminently succeeded 
in establishing those traits in his herd. 
His aim was not for high milk yield 
regardless of cost of production or at 
the sacrifice of beef qualities. The 
economical production of both beef 
and milk in the same animal was his 
utmost desire. We who are now car- 


serts. 


rying on may well emulate his exam- 





| tle, is our firm conviction. 
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re to watch our Goodyear Klingtite Belt do its work. How 


nice and loose it can be, and still it does not slip; and after you have 
your engine set, you never have to worry about it...it is always ready 
for work, rain or shine, hot or cold”’—WELLMAN BroOs., Aberdeen, 


So. Dak., Route No. 1. 





FTER you have once set your engine for a threshing job 
A with the Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farmand Tractor Belt 
you seldom have to worry about resetting. Power surges end- 
lessly along its clinging grip, pulleys take a full load, the grain 
jigs out uninterruptedly. And very little tightness to damage 
bearings. Belt is constructed for minimum stretch and min- 
imum shrinkage. Consequently there is small need to stop rig 
for readjustment. Besides Klingtite runs true—once lined-in 
with pulleys, it stays in line. Many threshermen will tell you 
the Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm and Tractor Belt is a 


mighty sound investment. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belts are made for 
heavy duty. Goodyear Pathfinder 
Belting, in cut lengths, specially 
constructed for other drives. 





They are sold and serviced by all 
Goodyear Mechanical Goods Serve 
ice Station Dealers, Implement 
Dealers, and by many progressive 
hardware dealers the country over 





Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., In 
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ple. That the corn belt. is the home 
base, the place in the sun for dual cat- 
When this 
great Mississippi valley becomes the 
seat and center of our densest popula- 
tion and great commercial activity, as 
in time it doubtless will on account of 
its natural resources—seoil and climate 
—the general purpose cattle will come 
into their own. Why would it not be 
good policy for Wallaces’ Farmer to 
become the- outspoken exponent of 
such cattle, thereby rendering service 
to its constituency without necessarily 
impairing its influence? 
HENRY SCHLOTFELDT. 

Cedar County, lowa. 








“Ae 
Taxes and Tin Can 
Living 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think it is a great injustice to the 
farmer in general to judge him by the 
few careless or shiftless ones. This 
type of farmer is so few that it is 
not. worth mentioning. While it is 
true that most of us are so far from 
being master farmers that we never 
will be elected, yet we are not to be 
scoffed at—circumstances alter cases. 
While it is true that some farmers are 
spending too much time on the road 
for their own good, the same can be 
said of people in general; that is, in 
all trades. But, nevertheless, these 
are the most care free and happiest of 
us all, they live today and let tomor- 
row take care of itself.. They have 
accumulated nothing and never expect 
to, their children have the same school 
privileges as others and they are not 
ground down by taxes. When they are 
on the road they are helping pay for 
roads by the gas tax, probably the 
only tax they do pay. 


| 


A certain professor stated that the 
trouble with the farmer is too much 
movies and tin can living, and what 
they needed was sympathy. I learned 


| long ago that sympathy seldom sinks 


As to 
the 


very deep in the human heart. 
movies, very few farmers have 


; movie habit in the chronic stage; they 
| are for city folks alone. 


“Tin can living’: The farmer gets 
desperately tired of living on potatoes 
and garden truck alone; most. of his 
products he must sell as raw maserial 
and buy back what he needs in pack- 
ages. Then they need a variety the 
same as other people. If they want 
prunes, apricots or oranges they must 
buy them. If he undertook to live 
like a clam, then another country 
would be heard from. 

What. the farmer buys is so small 
in proportion to what he sells that it 
can’t be said that his profit leaks 


| thru his stomach or is wasted on fine 


clothes. He is out in all kinds of 
weather, wades thru mud and slush to 


| do his chores, takes what is offered 


him for his produce, pays the price 


| asked for what he buys, and is sup- 
| posed not to murmur as he is getting 


a living out of it. 

It is the.farmer who has spent long 
years of toil and saving and invested 
it in a little farm home that is paying 
the penalty, the value of his farm is 
being swept. away by the ever-increas- 
ing high taxes. There is no incentive 


| for any one to own property, and to 





go in debt for it is folly. The farmer 
surely has proved himself a very wor- 
thy citizen, he has never used violence 
to get what he asks for. In conclusion 
I will ask this question: *How long 


‘ean Salaries continue to raise and be 


taxed against property,;-and how much 
more can the farms stand if there is 
no way for the farmer to pass it on? 

OLD FARMER SUBSCRIBER. 


Grundy County, Iowa. ates: ™ 
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—in tne clear, light air of the snow-capped 
Colorado Rockies; among the spouting geysers 
and highly colored hot springs of Yellowstone 
Park; through the stately pines and beautiful lakes 
of Minnesota’s “big woods”; back in Michigan 
among the endless orchards, the gleaming sand dunes 
and splendid fishing places; or close at home on the 
cool glistening “Great Lakes” of northern lowa. 
Wherever you havé always talked of going— 
make that your vacation trip this year. 























It will be an investment in health, pleasure 


and education that will pay you and your 
family in many ways. Start making your plans early. 


Vacation Number June 28 


a8) 
‘ i 
‘3 Bhs 
" 


ie 
F) 


Watch for the vacation number of Wallaces’ 
Farmer that will be published June 28. It will 
contain a map of the United States showing all 
the principal auto highways. In it lowa farm 
folks will tell of the most enjoyable trips they 
took last year. Some were automobile tours; 
some were long, pleasant trips by train. It 
will be full of suggestions for the most en- 
joyable vacation you have ever had and 
illustrated with pictures of scenery you 
¥ will want to see. 
1e 
a ae BN Bs ae “, RS rae ve: z ee It will contain a list of the vacation 
— j i Re sections for which our Vacation Editor 
sto ttt Ngee ean oS can furnish information on automo- 
Bis: ae al yt se ee fe bile routes or train connections. 
j White for illustrated folders on the 

rae ae We eee cee vacation spot you want to visit. 
- his ae A i GARE Bo ee This information is yours for 
- a fp. 3 2 : Ki Fae the asking. 
the $e eis? 3 et. “EEE 
want PP a a ae Address the Vacation Ed- 
must a hale ae - ’ ~ BD eB 


we Bl ies ORS gen Be itor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
ntry B\, 1 He a ee Moines, Iowa. 
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partment of 


Pioneers in the 
serum-virus 
world, ‘‘Corn 
States”? has for 
fifteen years met 
the exacting re- 
quirements of 
the discriminat- 
ing veterinarian 
who demands 
the best for 
his clients. 








afe from Cholera 
means success for you 


Because a large proportion of the aver- 
age farmer’s time, labor and crops 1s 


marketed through his hogs. 


Have Your Pigs Vaccinated 


Save Feed, Labor, Worry 
Pigs and Profits 


NOW! 


ACCINATION with dependable serum and 
virus by your GRADUATE LICENSED 
VETERINARIAN insures both ‘‘Safety”’ 
and ‘‘Success.”’ 


Immunization about weaning time, every year, by 
competent veterinarians is advocated by the U. S. De- 


Agriculture—leading farm publications— 


farm organization leaders and executives and thousands 
of America’s best hog raisers. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 834 issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says: 


‘‘This treatment should be handled carefully, and those 
who have studied the question agree that the simul- 
taneous inoculation should be administered only by 
competent veterinarians.” 


Delay is both dangerous 


and expensive 


Dangerous—because no one can 
tell when or where hog-cholera 
will strike, and you cannot afford 
to gamble the value of your hogs 
at market age, against the small 
vaccination charge. 


Expensive—because much more 
serum is required to vaccinate 
heavy or sick hogs than pigs of 
weaning age. 


The Corn States Serum Co. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


cc T 


“There is no substitute for satisfaction” 
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Heading for the War Zone 


Wilson and Flood Start for Hongkong 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


HE day we read in the papers about 
the possibility of a war between 
China and Japan, Jim and I both got 
all excited. Ilere we were in Bangkok, 
Siam, ready to move on—and a fine 
yellow war all ready to break, and 
right on our way toward home. 

“Let’s go to Hongkong and get in on 
it if we can,” I suggested, for I have 
always wanted to get a good close-up 
of a war some time. Uncle Sam had 
prevented it by keeping me in a train- 


| ing camp in this country in 1918 in- 























stead of sending me over to France, 
but now I was my own boss. These 
wars were always so far away as a 
general thing. Here was a promise of 
one right close at hand. 

Jim went down to inquire about pas- 
senger rates and sailing date from 
Bangkok to Hongkong, and I made 
some talk with our-hotel manager, an 
accommodating Frenchman who knew 
almost everything and was rapidly 
learning the rest. He knew that we 
didn’t particularly care for de luxe 
travel and he gave me a good idea. 

“Why don’t you go up on a freight 
boat?” he suggested. “They’re not 
quite as fast but, unless you hit a 
typhoon in the China sea, you’ll get 
there sure, and you might make it 
even if you do.” 





I learned later that this same mate 
had once been captain of a Norwegian 
ship that had been sunk during the 
war by a German submarine. He wag 
given another ship, and it, too, wag 
sunk. Whether or not that is the rea. 
son why he is now only the mate op 
a 2,000-ton freighter in the orient, or 
whether it is because he sinks himself 
so often in the way that I saw him 
sunk in the hotel that night I do not 
know. When sober he was a g00d sailor, 

I took a taxi to the wharf where 
the R—— lay alongside. It was a4 
dingy little craft as I saw it there in 
the moonlight. It was low tide and 
only the grimy funnel, radio towers, 
two black booms, and the bridge 
showed above the pier which was piled 
high with freight. The hatches were 
open, the welldeck heaped with bags 
of rice and a nest of half-dressed, 
dirty yellow men were sprawled upon 
the fo’castle. 

There was no conventional “gang. 
plank.” I climbed over the side and 
up the stairs to the bridge deck and 
found a Chinaboy in bare feet and a 
black sash looking question marks at 
me from head to feet. I inquired for 
Captain Johnson and he padded away 
like an alley cat and knocked on the 











captain’s cabin door. 
A 
4 





Some of the gilded spires of the royal wat in Bangkok. 


He told me of a Norwegian line, 
among one or two others, which oper- 
ates from Bangkok to SwWatow, China, 
stopping at Hongkong, and some that 
run between Singapore and Hongkong 
and Canton. The question would be to 
find one, and to persuade the skipper 
to let us ride. 

Jim came back to report a passen- 
ger ship leaving in about three days. 
“It takes seven days to make the trip 
to Hongkong,” he reported, “and the 
fare is 150 ticals, about $70.” 

“We can beat. that,’”’ assured our ho- 
tel proprietor who had learned that a 
rice boat, S. S. R: , was scheduled 
to sail for Hongkong the next day. “I 
know the captain of the R——. He’s a 
Norwegian, and you can probably find 
him over at the hotel around the cor- 
ner. That is where those boys usually 
spend their timé on shore. They. can 
drink as much as they want. to there 
and make as much noise as_ they 
piease. You go over to that hotel and 
inquire for Captain W. W. Johnson.” 

Captain Johnson wasn’t in, accord- 
ing to the mate and two or three 
other officers of the R——, who were 
taking full advantage of the freedom 
extended by the liberal hotel’ manage- 
ment. The mate, as ranking officer 
among those present, did the talking, 
but he was already so far along in his 
night of wine and wassail that I could 
gather no information except that the 





‘captain had gone back on board and 


that I had better hurry if I wanted to 
see him because he would go to sleep 
just as soon as he reached the ship. 
I Knew the mate would be asleep long 
before I céuld reach the ship. 





Captain Johnson (this isn’t his real 
name but it is just as good) was oniy 
slightly in his cups. Just the right 
amount for my purpose, I believe. He 
waived any passport examination and 
said he would take Jim and. me to 
Hongkong for 60 ticals, less than half 
the regular fare. We would eat in the 
captain’s saloon, altho he himself us- 
ually had his meals served on a little 
table on the bridge deck. We would 
sail day after tomorrow. He was glad 
that Jim’s name was Wilson because 
it was a good Scandinavian name, and 
he knew we would all have a good 
time together. 


Sailing Date Advanced 


The next morning he sent word that 
the R—— would sail in an hour! |! 
packed the suitcases, Jim paid the ho 
tel bill and chartered the taxi to carry 
us to the boat and had one last inter- 
view with our friend, the German pro- 
fessor, who still owed us $30. The 
taxi came, we bade the professor good- 
by—with him still owing us the $30— 
and we made our boat just as the 
screeching screw began to turn. We 
never saw the professor again. He 
died shortly after, from malaria. 

There followed a battle royal with 
the cockroaches who had been passen- 
gers on that boat for many voyazes 
and who never did entirely evacuate in 
our favor, vigilant as we were. Then 
we met the rest of the population. The 
officers were Norwegians, Jensons, 
and Olsons, and Ommundsons, and s0 
on sons, and the crew were Chinese. 

We had the freedom of the ship. At 
night it was too hot to sleep in our 
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stuffy little cabin, and we carried our 
mattresses and blankets up on the 
pridge deck where we got all the 
preeze in the South China sea. The 


next morning I had a rude and star- 


tling awakening. It was none other 
than “Jack Dempsey” himself, a four- 
gabled seaman with a LomChaney face, 
the official “bouncer” and chief herds- 
man of the crew, who did it. He was 
a most ferocious appearing little Fa- 
gan in the full broad light of day, even 
when observed from a safe distance, 


and when engaged in some harmless 
occupation such as scooping rice and 
fish into his bulldog face with a hairy 
yellow paw that had only a moment 
pefore torn the cheek of a clumsy 
subordinate twice his size. 

Imagine my feelings then when, out 
of a sound and peaceful sleep, I felt a 
hand upon my chest and looked up to 
gee that human nightmare’s face leer- 
ing down upon me. He tipped his 
head back so that: most of the tobacco 
juice would stay in his mouth, and 
growled pidgin-English for “Scrub the 
deck.” 

“or one moment my mind struggled 
with the problem of deciding whether 
I was back in Africa in the clutches 
of some demon ape or whether I was 


back in the navy being ordered by 
some hard-boiled C. P. O. to get busy 
with my old swab and kiyi brush. For 
one moment the war was on again. 
Then I reasoned that this was only 


“Jack Dempsey” suggesting that I pick 
up my bed so he and his gang could 
scrub the deck. 

All day we loafed about the deck 





and every evening we saw the captain | 
begin his daily bout with his brandy | 


and his thirst. No light wines or beer 
for this hardy Norse. 
drink and lots of it. 

One evening the subject of typhoons 
came up, those terrible storms that 
will strike fear into the heart of the 
skipper of any craft which is hit by 
one in the famous China sea. I didn’t 
know whether to wish for one in order 
to see what it. would be like or to 
hope that we would be spared the 
fury of the ocean at its very worst as 
these typhoons in the China sea are 
known to be. One has never known 
a storm at sea, terrible as some are, 
until he has felt. the fury of a typhoon. 
Sailors don’t joke about them when 
they are sober. 

The captain had solemnly promised 
that there would be no typhoons on 
this voyage and after a few jolts of 
brandy half and half, he reminded me 
of that promise. I asked the captain 
what would happen if the chief engin- 
eer should cancel the order for clear 
weather which the captain had or- 
dained. And at that the captain fairly 
shook with rage. He flew into a fury 
as terrible as any typhoon could have 
been and swore that the chief would 
never dare! 
master of the ship, and responsible for 
it, the passengers and crew, the weath- 
er, and everything. He, the captain, 
had promised no typhoons, and the 
chief would not dare cancel the order. 
And thus it went, with the drivel get- 
ting worse and worse until Jim and I 
went to supper and the captain went 
to bed. 

The next night the captain said he 
would play his gramophone for us. 
He yelled at his “boy,” a jaundiced 
waif with wiry hair and slanting eyes, 
and a face as flat as a Chinaman’s 
Picture. The boy brought out the 
gramophone, dusted it off, drove out 
the roaches, selected the records, and 
began to turn the crank. 

“The other way, you boy!” the cap- 
tain roared. - “Crank it the other way.” 
And the boy had wits enough to pull 
the crank out a little way so he could 
turn it a few turns backward to sat- 
isfy the captain. 

Record after record the captain 
made him play for us and all the time 
he kept hitching -his chair’ closer to 
us and talking more loudly so that 
we could not hear the music at all 
But the moment a record was finished 
the captain would interrupt whatever 
tale he was spinning of the waterfront 
at Sydnay or the streets of Port Said 


Brandy was his 





He, the captain, was the | 





‘Red River 
Special 
Line 
for 1929 


Threshers 


22x 36 
28 x 46 
30 x 52 
32 x 56 


Combines 


5 Sizes 
Tractors 


4 Sizes 


N&S 
Corn 
Picker- 


Husker 








Savings in time, grain, 
in operating cost, in upkeep - 





























all come with the finest. 
fastest, Cleanest thresher 


When you buy the Finest, Fastest, Cleanest 
Thresher, you get that and more. You get: 
Savings in Time When 4 crop is 

ready to thresh, you 
want to thresh, to cash in profits and avoid 
loss by rain and weather—with the Red River 
Special, you thresh faster. The many improve- 
ments keep the whole machine running at 
the pace set by the Big Cylinder, you thresh 
up to machine capacity all day long and save 


the grain. 
Savings in Grain When you thresh 
grain, you want it 
all. The famous 4 Threshermen — the Big 
Cylinder, the Man Behind the Gun, the Steel 
Winged Beater and the Beating Shakers are 
the greatest combination éver devised to get 
the grain from the straw. 


ingsi Double 
Savings in Operating Cost Dovble 


running on perfectly balanced Rockwood 
Weatherproof Fibre Pulleys, driving shafts 
that run in Hyatt Roller Bearings, Alemite- 


Zerk Lubricated, make a smoother running 
machine, send more of the power to the point 
wherethemachinery meetsthegrain—cutdown 
the power needed, lowering operating cost. 

? . The bearings, 
Savings mn Up keep pulleys and lu- 
brication make a machine that lasts longer. 
They cut down on vibration and wear. Added 
also are the features of rust resisting Armco 
Ingot Iron, Bridge Truss Construction, French 
®& Hecht Wheels, each selected because it 
adds definitely to the life of the machine. It 
will require fewer repairs and will last. It 
will do its job. It will stand up on the belt 
and on the road. 


The Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher saves 
you money, in the extra grain that you save, in 
the power and repair cost you do not spend. 
That means more profit each season, and it will 
pile up these profits season after season. 


You'll find more about this in our new book: 
“More Than Ever The Finest, Fastest, Clean- 
est Thresher.” Send the coupon for your copy. 








NICHOLS. {SHEPARD 


Division of OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 





Please send met 


OLIVER FARM BQUEMENT, CO., 296 Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Book—‘‘More Than Ever The Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher.” 








If you have a thresher, 
state size and ma 
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to order the boy to put on another 
record. ‘ 

“Yes, sir, I paid $89 for that gramo- 
phone,” he babbled. “It’s a good one, 
too. It’s a good machine. Well, you 
see, I paid $100 for that boy there and 
—well, you can see what the differ- 
ence is. Eleven dollars. Yes, sir, 
that’s the difference all right.” 

I was glad there was no typhoon 
that night, with the captain completely 
out and a mate who had already lost 
two ships. 

We were thankful again for the faith 
in that special Providence who is sup- 
posed to care for fools and drunken 
men. Thus, Jim and I and the captain 
were all protected. 

Six days out of Bangkok we arrived 
in the port of Hongkong, China. 


For Sarcastic Hired Men 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to give the sarcastic hired 
man a few rules to make the Boss’ 
Wife happy. 

1. Strew your clothing all over the 
house. 

2. Always spill some of your victuals 
and coffee on the table cloth. 

3. Wear your shoes upstairs, the 
family might see your feet if you re- 
moved them downstairs, and you also 
might not be able to carry part of 
the barn upstairs with you. 

4, Always park yourself in the best 
chair in the house with dirty overalls 





| 
| 


} 





on. The farmer’s wife doesn’t have 
anything to do but clean up after you. 
’ 5. If you find an egg in the barn feed 
it to the horses, its less work than 
carrying it to the house. 

6. Go to see your sweetheart every 
night out of the week, stay till 3 or 4 
o’clock then come back and sleep on 
the corn plow so when you are called 
for dinner its the same as being called 
to get up. 

7. Tease the colts until one of them 
hauls off and kicks you a well de- 
served crack on the shins, then expect 
the farmer to pay the doctor bill. And 
board you and baby you in the mean- 
time. 

8. Never close the yard gates, the 
farmer’s wife needs help from the live- 
stock to gather her flowers. 

9. Always have seven shirts in the 
wash, six white ones and one colored 
one as she’s supposed to do your wash- 
ing and you try to keep clean a work- 
ing (7). 


| we have had some that did not earn 
| their board let alone any wages. 


THE BOSS’ 
Johnson County, Iowa. 


Elijah’s Speech 


WIFE. 





| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


10. If the water pail happens to be | 


| empty, read the newspaper until the 


farmer’s wife gets a pail of water, then 
get up and take a drink. 

11. If the boss trusts you to do the 
work a few days’ as soon as he’s out 
of sight beat it to town. 

12. Draw your pay every night. The 
farmer might go bankrupt and you 
wouldn’t get it. 

Not all men are like this, I'll admit, 
as we have had some fine boys with 
us in our ten years of help hiring, but 





Because of Mr. Eakle’s criticism of 
Ear! Elijah’s speech before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, you ask 
for comments by others. I wish to-say 
that I read with deep interest the 
clarity and taste with which he pre- 
sented the farm situation. It should 
appeal to the intelligent consideration 
of his hearers. His was a forceful 
statement of facts we must inculcate 
in the minds of the general public to 
secure support for a change of policy 
towards agriculture. It won’t be se- 
cured by mob violence. 

One does not have to go east or toa 
manufacturing city to meet men with 
an intoleratnt attitude towards our 
appeal for economic justice. On the 
streets of any village you will meet 
men who took the grain from a piece 
of virgin soil, left the husk for the next 
possessor, and by some miracle or cir- 


| cumstance have passed thru deflation 


unscathed, and have now become char- 

ter members of that great throng that 

fail because of their temporary finan- 

cial security to read “the handwriting 

on the wall’ so well interpreted by 

Mr. Elijah. R. A. HOLMAN. 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 
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Fighting the Advance of 
the Corn Borer 


(Continued from page 6) 





bushels of shelled corn per acre. In 
1926 some Canadian fields having a 
much larger number of borers per 
stalk were a total loss. 

The government has taken active 
steps to keep this pest from spreading 
by artificial means thru establishment 
of a quarantine and inspection service 
over the infested territory. Shipments 
of corn and other products that might 
contain borers can not be moved out. 
of the quarantined area without in- 
spection and permit. During the fall 
season guards are placed on the roads 
to see that cars passing thru do not 
carry out green corn or other products 
containing borers, for in this way 
they might be distributed all over the 
country much more quickly than by 
natural flight. No quarantine can stop 
the spread by natural flight, however, 
and in this way the borer is spreading 
south and west toward the main corn 
states at the rate of twenty-five or 
thirty or perhaps more miles per year. 

In order to keep track of the borer 
and know where the quarantine lines 
should be placed, crews of scouts are 
started at the edge of the district that 
is known to be infested and make a 
systematic search of five corn fields in 
each suspected township. At first 
thought this looks difficult; but the 
borers leave a trail that is not espe- 
cially hard to follow. The tassel is 
one of their favorite feeding grounds, 
and they soon cut out so much pith 
that it. breaks over and withers. These 
broken, withered tassels quickly catch 
the eye of a trained scout, or he may 
see characteristic damage to leaves or 
ear in case the tassel has escaped in- 
jury. By this scouting work the gov- 
ernment has kept track of the borer 
and also knows the. approximate de- 
gree of infestation in all parts of the 
territory. 

A good deal is being done to stop 
the spread of this pest in addition to 
the quarantine patrol. The govern- 
ment has sent to Europe for insects 
that prey on the corn borer but are 
harmless themselves, and is propogat- 
ing them to let loose here. It is a 
case where “big bugs have little bugs 
upon their backs to bite ’em, and lit- 
tle bugs have lesser bugs, and so on, 
ad finitum.” They may help a good 
deal if they thrive in this climate. 
The government and the states are 
also trying to find varieties of corn 
that resist or are not attractive to the 
borer; experimenting with fertilizers 
and times of planting; trying out other 
crops that borers do not. attack; ex- 
perimenting with poisons and traps, 
and so on. But the main efforts are 
being directed toward ways of destroy- 
ing the borer in his winter home; in 
other words, the “clean-up campaign.” 
If all the corn stalks, other crop ref- 
use, weeds, and trash that. the borer 
lives in could be destroyed during the 
winter or early spring, there would be 
very few borers left. That is what the 
“clean-up campaign” means. 

Before the corn borer was known in 
this country it had a record of half a 
century in Europe, and earned a bad 
name for itself in Roumania, Yugosla- 
via, and other countries where corn is 
a very important crop, much as it is in 
our own corn belt. These countries fi- 
nally passed “clean-up” laws, and 
where they were well observed all 
over the infested areas the borers were 
held in check and losses greatly re- 
duced. Dean Curtiss, of Iowa State 
College, says that the farmers in those 
countries have learned the lesson of 
the “clean-up” so well that a man who 
does not cpoperate in it can not live 
there on good terms with his neigh- 
bors. 

Parts of our New England states 
have suffered severe losses, since the 
borers multiplied so fast that they de- 
stroyed many kinds of flowers and veg- 
etables as well as corn. In the prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada, they did so 
much damage that many farmers 





stopped growing corn, only to find 
that the borers fed on and destroyed 
vegetables and small grain where corn 
was not available. When “clean-up” 
measures were enforced in these dis- 
tricts and all corn stalks and other un- 
used parts of host plants were de- 
stroyed in the winter or spring, dam- 
age was greatly reduced and farmers 
are returning to their former acreages 
of corn. 

In 1927 authorities of the states bor- 
dering the Great Lakes, the federal 
government and the farmers in the 
territory cooperated in a great ‘“clean- 
up campaign,” which considerably re- 
tarded the spread of the borer that 
year. The government paid up to $2 
per acre for the extra work to make 
the fields pass inspection and fur- 
nished crews and machinery to clean 
up fields where the owners were not 
equipped or unwilling to look after 
them. In a majority of cases it was 
necessary to hand pick the fields after 
either plowing or raking and burning 
the stalks, since the machinery owned 
by the farmers was not built to do 
work clean enough for corn borer con- 
trol. This, of course, added a burden 
of extra work to an already crowded 
spring season, and farm opinion was 
divided as to its value. The damage 
done in this territory had been light 
and many farmers thought the corn 
borer was not a serious pest. The tre- 





mendous acreage of corn land and the 
large number of land owners who must 
cooperate in a successful campaign 
make it difficult to carry out such an 
extensive program unless farm senti- 
ment is strongly in favor of it, and the 
experiment has not been repeated. If 
the borers continue to increase, how- 
ever, clean-up measure will doubtless 
become necessary again. 

The labor of hand picking stalks 
from the fields is the most difficult 
part of corn borer control, since other- 
wise the work is much the same as in 
normal farm operations, It is very 
probable that improved farm machin- 
ery will eliminate this hand work and 
do all that is required without increas- 
ing the cost of fitting the land for 
crops as at present, tho the problem is 
not by any means an easy one. The 
government, the state colleges, and the 
farm machinery companies are all 
studying the difficulties and trying to 
develop plows that will bury corn 
stalks completely; stalk cutters and 
rakes that will clean a field where 
plowing is not desirable; low-cut bind- 
ers to remove the entire stalk where 
corn is cut for silage, fodder or paper 
pulp; mobile burners to roast the bor- 
ers where no other methods can be 
used; and other special clean-up ma- 
chinery. The perfection of such ma- 
chinery seems to be the only satisfac- 
tory answer to the corn borer situation 





in this country and, fortunately, the 
problem has been attacked before it jg 
too late. 





Device to Pull Wire 
Around Corners 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“I am sending you diagram anj 
plans of a method I have found very 
convenient for stretching barb wire 
around acorner. This requires nothing 
but an old corn planter wheel, a stout 







tron bar. 
Ud corn planter wheel. 
gwire 








DVO 


iron bar to drive down thru the wheel, 
and large board with a hole thru it 
to put under the wheel to keep it from 
working down into the ground. The 
top of the bar can be tied to a con 
‘venient tree or post, or it can be 
braced by a couple of boards set 
against small stakes.” 





To prevent moisture coming up thru 
cement floors, put the cement on a layer 
of coarse material, such as broken stone 
or coarse gravel. This should be about 
four or five inches thick. 
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An from Proper Farm Storage 


TODAY, bread bakers demand scientifically blended flour. Mills pay premiums to get grain with 
a the test-weight, moisture or protein content needed for blending. Getting the most for the crop 
is a matter of improving and preserving these qualities until most needed on the market. ° 


Plan your farm storage facilities NOW and plan to protect your crops properly until the market 


lets you come out onthem. Thousands of farmers do it eve 





BULLER 


FARM ELEVATOR 
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J. A. Shacklee, Enid, Okla., has 
used one since 1920 for elevating 
and cleaning wheat. Handiest, 
greatest labor, time and money 
saver since the tractor and com- 
bine. Makes grain handling as 
efficient as seeding and harvest- 
ing. Elevates 300 to 750 bushels 
per hour with 5 to8H.P. S 
ple, sturdy construction. Malle- 
able spider wheel with removable 
steel blades. Timken double roll- 
er bearing. Cast gray iron hous- 
ing. Hopper and spout galvanized 
& steel. Airs,cleans and conditions 
all small grain. Makes turning 
quick and easy. Write for com- 
plete information and price. 





years old stiil in use. 


im- 
units fit your needs best. Our 


to our factory nearest to you. 





1212 Eastern Ave., 
hhansas City, Mo. 


FREE 


Butler Farm Storage. 


Name 


usually more than pays itself back the first year 
by improving condition of all grains, saving pro- 
tein and moisture premiums, cutting shrinkage, 
protecting it against rats, fire and weather. 


Because of its reputation for prime quality gal- 
vanized steel, outstanding construction strength 
and durability, you may have the idea Butler 
Farm Storage is expensive. Compare these de- 
livered prices on popular size Butler Economy 
Bins with any other storage. You will find no 
better values. Owners report Butler Bins 20 


Ask Your Dealer About Butler Bins and Ele- 
vators or Send for Full InformationNow— 


Don’t wait until the harvest rush. Combines 
have shortened the harvest time. Thousands of 
Butler Farm Storage Units must be rushed out 
in a few weeks. Extra steel—extra machinery 
are on hand ready for it—but—play safe—decide 
now whether round, rectangular or larger size 
FREE 
and service will help. Send the coupon now 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
912 6th aA Ss. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send farm storage, farm elevator and farm tank booklet 
and delivered prices on all sizes of both round and rectangulat 


year by choice and tell us the investment 





BUTLER 


READY-MADE 
FARM STORAGE 


Bust. . .9H-5° 
. 5126 


1000 
FREIGHT PREPAID 


Bushel 

To any freight station in Missouri 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Nebraska. Write for delivered prices 
in other states. 

In addition to popular sizes priced 
here—Butler Farm Storage is ma 
in larger size units, both round 2 
rectangular, suitable for every siz 
and kind of farm. 

Write for DELIVERED PRICES 
on all sizes, and FREE BOOKLET. 


Booklet 











Send This Coupon to Our 
Nearest Factory 











Post Office 


State 
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T HAS been my observation that a 

whole lot. of young folks fall down 
on the things they want to do simply 
because they do not make the effort 
they should. It is the boy or girl that 
tries who succeeds, who accomplishes 
things for himself and for those who 
work with him, who has the good times 


Tos 


nell that every boy or girl ought to enjoy. 
it from Our Wallaces’ Farmer boys and girls 
The should be self-starters and should take 
@ con the initiative in young folks’ activities 
‘an bef iD their communities, which should 
“ set include a number of good times dur- 
ing the year. This is the season of 
the year for picnics. A lot of farm 
folks lose out. because no one starts 
'p thruf™ the ball to rolling. Sometimes it is a 
a layer neighborhood picnic that they lose 
Some H out on, sometimes a family picnic. 


What a fine thing it is to have a 
group of neighbors get together, young 

# and old, to enjoy a picnic. Ic is also 
a fine thing for the farm family to 
get away from the surroundings of 
every day once in awhile and go out 
in the woods for a picnic. I hope that 
many of you boys and girls are plan- 
ning on a picnic both for the family 
and for the neighborhood during the 
next few months. While this is a busy 
time, there comes a lull occasionally in 
the farm work, and you should take 
advantage of the opportunity it offers. 
It has been my pleasure to attend 

several interesting meetings the past 

sixty days. Qne of the gatherings 

which I enjoyed very much was the 

Scout circus of the St. Joseph, Mo., 

council of the Boy Scouts of America, 

in which both Troop Scouts and Lone 

Scouts participated. I was invited to 

be the honor guest for the occasion, 

and it was a real pleasure to accept. I 

found not only a splendid group of 

Seouts taking part in the circus, and 

there were many good circus stunts, 

but. likewise a fine group of Scout 

— masters and Scout executives. The 
Scouts and their leaders made a won- 


—_——_—. 


: derful sight as they marched on the 

@ fioor of the big coliseum. 

- | It was next my pleasure to attend 
the annual meeting of the National 


with § Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
crop § @t New York City. This was largely 
made up of laymen like myself who 
are interested in boys, Scout execu- 
arket tives from the various councils in the 
ment §@ east and some from the far west, but 
the Boy Scouts were in evidence wait- 
ing to do their daily good turn, and I 
found a keen looking lot of boys from 
New York City and the surrounding 
7 territory in New Jersey and New York 
Teady to promote the Scout cause. 
GE 
At the National Council 
».50 


7 One of the features in which the 
Scouts played a very important part 


p00 was the banquet. There were over 
ID 800 people in the big ballroom of the 

Commodore hotel for this banquet. 
issourl @ Governor Frank O. Lowden made the 


. 
va sed Main address of the evening and told 


i prices @ of his interest in Scouting, particularly 
priced 12 Scouting for the farm boy. His 
s made @ Inessage was the high spot of the pro- 
- “ce @ 272M, as no man is more capable of 
speaking for agriculture and its needs. 
a5 His address gave real inspiration. The 
Troop Scouts had a full part in the 
Program. They put on various work 
on] In Scouting, .showing how it develops 
the boy. There was a fine group of 
ooklet # Scouts who made human pyramids, © 
ngulst MH and they got a real hand from the 
grown-ups who were in attendance. 
There was also a group of Scouts who 


almost outrivalled Will Rogers and 
Tom Mix in swinging the lariat. I 


’ 








Make the Effort 








could not but admire their dexterity 
and the smoothness with which they 
jumped in and thru the rope, keep- 
ing it constantly going all the time. 

The final meeting I attended which 
impressed me very much was last 
week, when I had the pleasure of see- 
ing the Four-H Club girls in their an- 
nual convention at the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture at Ames. The 
big gymnasium at the college was well 
filled with the Four-H Club girls and 
their leaders, and I suggest that not 
only the girls who did not attend the 
meeting but likewise our boys read the 
report of Miss Baur and the ten Four-H 
Club girls who are editing her part of 
this week’s issue, as it. tells the whole 
story. The alertness, the willingness, 
the initiative and the skill of the Iowa 
Four-H Club girls in Four-H Club work 
can not but make a deep impression 
on any one who attends the annual con- 
vention at Ames. Heretofore the boys 
and girls have held their annual con- 
clave together, but, this year the boys 
have one period and the girls another. 
There is real inspiration in what these 
young folks are doing, and I might 
also say, real inspiration in what their 
leaders are doing for them. They are 
showing real team work, and one can 
not praise their accomplishments too 
highly. I hope every one of our boys 
twelve years of age or over is inter- 
ested in Scouting and in Four-H Club 
work. I hope every one of our girls is 


interested in some one or more of the 
Four-H Club activities. It is team- 
work that counts in Four-H Club work. 
It is very fine to be able to do some- 
thing by yourself, but it is even finer 
to stimulate others in working with 
you, and in so doing you get more from 
the work yourself. 


Another Club Contest 


Again I say to you boys and girls 
that my message is, “make the effort.” 
If it is Four-H Club work in which you 
are interested, do your very best. Con- 
sider the things that make for prog- 
ress and make up your mind that you 
are going to be just as good a worker 
in the Four-H Club as it is possible 
for any boy or girl to be. The honors 
won by the girls at the Four-H Club 
conference at Ames were not won be- 
cause they were the brightest and 
smartest girls in the group, but be- 
cause they were the ones who really 
made the effort, studied how to do the 
thing and did it in the best way possi- 
ble. The clubs that won the Wallaces’ 
Farmer prizes in the club contest may 
not have been the smartest and best 
clubs in the state, but. they were the 
ones that studied our score card, did 
the work, and told us about it thru 
their booklets in the most interesting 
way. We had 101 entries from thirty- 
six counties in the contest. There 
ought to be ninety-nine counties repre- 
sented and many clubs in each county 
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in the contest for the ensuing year. 
We have announced another contest 
and the awards will be given out a 
year from now when the Four-H Club 
girls gather in conference at the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture at Ames 
in 1930. I urge every Four-H Club 
to get one of our score cards, if they 
do not already have one, and to make 
up their minds that they are going to 
enter this contest and make the effort 
to be the winner. I hope we will have 
at least. 500 entries next year, and I 
can see no reason why that is not a 
modest number of clubs who aspire 
to win one of the four awards which 
we offer. It is an honor, of course, to 
win the awards, but it is an even great- 
er honor to make progress in Four-H 
Club work, which striving to succeed 
means. I like good winners and I like 
good losers, but above all I like boys 
and girls who make the effort to win 
and by making the effort I mean do- 
ing their very best. Win or lose—if 
they do their very best, which means 
making their very best effort, they will 
get real benefit from any contest. 

There never was any finer group of 
boys and girls on the farm than right 
now. They have greater opportunities 
for accomplishment than ever before 
and have more people interested in 
them and their success. They owe it to 
themselves and to their leaders to 
make the fullest possible effort in all 
their undertakings. I have full con- 
fidence that they will measure up to 
their opportunities in Scouting and 
Four-H Club work and fully satisfy 
their friends, among whom I want: to 
be counted as one. 

UNCLE JOHN. 





July Star Story 


When one first begins to learn the 
names of the constellations, such as 
the Great Bear, the Crab, the Eagle, 
the Lion and so on, it is hard to see 
any resemblance between the actual 
configuration and the object repre- 
sented. Perhaps the ancient people 
who gave the names to them had more 
vivid imaginations than we- moderns, 
and could see the figure of Hercules, 
for instance, in the “K” shaped group 
of stars overhead in the evening sky. 

One constellation, however, that is 
now in a prominent place, has some ex- 
cuse for its name. It is Scorpio, the 
Scorpion, now low in the southern sky 
in the evening. The fore part of the 
scorpion’s body is partly represented, 
but the curved row of stars extending 
to the east and curling upwards, bears 
a striking resemblance to the tail of 
the scorpion. 

This month the constellation of the 
Scorpion is particularly distinguished 
by the presence of another body which 
appears as a first magnitude star. 
However, its steady yellowish light 
makes it appear different from the 
scintillating stars nearby and shows 
that it is a planet. This body is Sat- 
urn. 

The summer skies are characterized 
by six first magnitude stars. High 
overhead is Vega, in the constellation 
of Lyra, the Lyre; below it to the 
northeast is Deneb in Cygnus, the 
Swan. This constellation is also 
known as the northern cross, and 
Deneb is at the top of the cross. About 
the same height as Deneb in the north- 
eastern sky is Altair, in Aquila, the Ea- 
gle. These three bright stars, in the 
same part of the sky, forming a huge 
triangle, make a good reference figure 
‘from which to learn the constellations. 
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“TS VERYBODY happy?” 
“Sure we are!” 

Over a thousand lusty Four-H voices 
sang back their response to Professor 
Tolbert McRae’s question—the open- 
ing song of the second Iowa Four-H 
girls’ annual convention, June 11 to 
June 14. Then to prove that they 
were happy and glad to congregate 
at lowa State College, the groups from 
the different counties responded with 
their peppiest songs and yells while 
the roll call was taken. 

Governor Hammill congratulated the 
girls on their pep and their resource- 
fulness. Note books and pencils ap- 
peared everywhere during his speech 
that first day of the convention, and 
were in evidence during the rest of the 
week. 

“How many of you live on farms?” 
Every hand shot up, straight. and 
proud in answer to this question of Di- 
rector Bliss that first day. 

Club spirit was scatfered from one 
end of the campus to the other. En- 
ergy, friendliness and_ willingness 
marked the personality of these girls 
wearing the uniforms of blue and 
white. Every minute there was some- 
thing to do—orchestra or harmonica 
rehearsal, chorus or pageant pictures. 
Big general assemblies full of informa- 
tion, inspiration and pep. Special ses- 
sions where Four-H girls studied prob- 
lems in nutrition, clothing and home 
furnishing. 

The number of girls attending the 
convention this year was _ restricted, 
permitting but two girls to attend from 
each local club group. Despite the 
restriction, every county in the state 
sent in delegates, making this year’s 
attendance record 100 per cent for the 
first time in the history of our Iowa 
Four-H convention. It is estimated 
that 1,400 girls, leaders and committee 
women were present 


, . r,) 
lips for the Four-H 
Seamstress 

OW do you clean velvet? Do you 

know that a silk stocking wrung 
out in cold water and used to rub up 
the pile of velvet or velveteen will re- 
move dust without dampening the 
fabric? 

Are you wearing the correct shade 
of green? There is a correct shade for 
everyone. Miss Jane Walbridge, fab- 
ric stylist, talked to the girls, giving 
them these style tips. Blues, reds and 
browns will be worn a great deal this 
year. Umbre will also be worn. 

This is a lovely 


A Week With 4-H’ers at Ames 


will help to remove the pest. Heat 
will kill them—either dry or wet. 
Pressing may be used or hot water. 
A cedar chest tightly closed will pro- 
tect the clothing. The moth may be 
killed by dry cleaning. Doctor Drake 
recommends that. paradichrolobenzine, 
a crystal material, be placed in the 
closet to protect the clothing. se 


Food, Beauty, and Bread 


HRILLED with enthusiasm, the 

girls of the bread division filled 
the Catherine MacKay auditorium, 
each girl eager to hear the champion 
bread demonstration team, along with 
the rest of the general program. The 
two girls, Isabelle Bergman and El- 





their beautifying power. 
We find that. there 
are a great many other foods to be 
added to the list. Peaches and cur- 
dled cream no longer frighten the cau- 
tious. Most people eat too much, con- 
cluded Doctor McLaughlin, and then 
they lay the blame for the indigestion 
on some food. From then on the food 
has to suffer for their indiscretion. 
“Muscles are your best friends, don’t 
abuse them,” the girls were told by 
Miss Winifred Tilden of the physical 
education department of Iowa State 
College.” Posture is a means to an 
end and we want it not for itself alone 
but because it makes it possible for 
us to do what we want when we want 
it.’ Miss Tilden gave us a new ver- 


carrots for 
We no longer do. 











Convention news for our Four-H pages was gathered and written by these 


Towa 


eanor Coulter, of Ida county, gave the 
demonstration, “How to Make Whole 
Wheat Bread.” Judging from the ques- 
tions asked and the applause given 
the girls, I imagine that more Iowa 
Four-H girls are going to be interested 
in mdking their own loaves of whole 
wheat bread. 

The girls learned that in the past 
few years, numerous food fallacies 
have been overcome, according to Dr. 
Laura McLaughlin, associate profes- 
sor of foods and nutrition. 

Bananas if ripe are no longer con- 
sidered indigestible. We used to eat 


Four-H girls. 


sion of a Four-H girl’s health com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt patiently 
persist in practicing perfect posture, 
for posture spells poise and person- 
ality.” 

Miss Ida Mae Shilling, associate pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition of Iowa 
State College, talked to the Iowa 
Four-H girls about planning simple, 
clever parties. “Serve simple foods,” 
she said, “and then spice it with plenty 
of conversation. Your enthusiasm and 
versatility will do much to make a 
party a success.” 

Do you realize how much work the 


use of paper plates, cups and oileg 
paper can save? Mrs. Leo Minert iy 
her talk on the picnic basket told low, 
Four-H Club girls that by placing pg 
per doilies or waxed paper on pape 
plates the plates could be used severaj 
times. : 

And here’s another picnic secret that 
we learned. When you want to take 
cake to a picnic, take it in paper 
cups. It keeps the cake from crum. 
bling and provides individual dishes 
for each person. Then, too—sh!—the 
cup cake only has to have the top 
frosted. For the picnic lunch we 
should avoid food that will not. stand 
up. 

“Beauty rides with whip and spur,” 
according to Dr. Mable Nelson. Bean 
ty may be identified by a well shaped 
head, well developed jaws, pretty, 
straight, clean teeth and even chest, 
fair skin, harmony of color in hair 
and eyes and grace of line in figure 
Statistics show that $1,825,000,000 
were spent. by women for marcels, 
shampoos and other beauty shop work 
in order to become more beautiful. A 


“much less expensive and more suita 


ble way to obtain beauty is to get 
plenty of sleep (from seven to nine 
hours), vigorous bodily exercise, lots 
of sunshine and fresh air and, last but 
not least, well planned, nutritious 
foods. 





Thru Four-H Eyes 


OWA Four-H girls who read these 
pages are seeing the convention 
this year thru the eyes of actual 
Four-H girls. A staff of ten girls se 
lected because of their active interest 
in Four-H Club work, as well as their 
outstanding club records, have report 
ed the convention as they saw it. To 
you, from them, come the helps and 
inspirations of the convention. 

The girls selected for our Wallaces’ 
Farmer staff are: Orrine Conard, Cal 
houn county; Alberta Hoppe, of Linn 
county; Evelyn Kidd, of Dickinson 
county; Alice Pearce, of Louisa coun- 
ty; Ruth Blanchard, of Marshall coun 
ty; Esther Everett, of Mahaska coun 
ty; Velma Reis, of Adair county; Clara 
Austin, of Butler county; Helen Dona- 
vin, of West Pottawattamie county, 
and Esther Seitmann, of Marshall 
county. 

Each girl in this group attended the 
regular convention sessions, wrote and 
reported the stories for your own 
Four-H page, and took part in the con 
vention activities. Alberta Hoppe was 

chosen state pres- 





shading of color 
from light to dark. 
The “tuek-in” 
blouses are being 
used a great deal, 
too, she said. 

Dresses this fall 
show a tendency 
toward the _ prin- 
cess line. The low 
hip line is back 
and the slightly 
fitted bodice will 
be worn a great 
deal. Skirts will 
be three inches 
below the knees 
to be smart. 

If you are trou- 
bled with the 
moth, Dr. J. G 
Drake, head of the 
zoology depart- 
ment of lowa 
State College, 
says that. clothes 
should be well 
brushed and hung 
in the air. This 











ident, Clara Aus- 
tin became state 
secretary, Ruth 
Blanchard is only 
fourteen years 
old, but she _ has 
reported for her 
own county club 
paper for two 
years. 
With records 
such as_ these 
girls have it 
would be no more 
than right to ex 
pect them to 
bring to you the 
worth while 
things from our 
lowa convention. 
—Four-H Club 
Page Editor. 


This week’ 
cover page shows 
pictures of Four 
H camps as well 
as Four-H Club 
girls at work. 
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The New State Officers 


HE new Four-H officers were elect- 

ed and installed during convention 
week. 

Alberta Hoppe, of Linn county, was 
the Four-H girls’ choice 
for state president. For 
vice-president, Margaret 
Everett, of Mahaska 
county, was chosen. Cla- 
ra Austin, of Butler coun- 
ty, is to be the new 
Four-H state secretary, 
and Nellie Mann, of Dal- 
las county, was elected 
historian. 

The state president 
must have these four 
qualifications: She must 
have three years of ac- 
tive work as a Four-H 
Club girl, she must come 
from a county having 
eight or more active 
clubs, she must be a ru- 
Alberta Hoppe ya] girl, and she must be 

at least sixteen years old. 

Electing the state officers is carried 
on in a very business-like manner. A 
nominating committee composed of 
the retiring state officers, a committee 
of college Four-H girls who are on 
the campus and one member of the 
state Four-H club committee selects 
two candidates from the number sent 
to them. Any county may send in nom- 
inations. One voting delegate from 
each county votes for one of the two 
chosen candidates. 

Orrine Conard, of Calhoun county, 
was the second candidate for state 
president. Alberta Hoppe, who was 
elected, has back of her an enviable 
club record. She was the first presi- 
dent of her club after its organization. 
Since then she has held every local 
club office. She was Iowa’s state 
health champion, and tied for national 
honors at the National Club Congress 
at Chicago. We have every reason to 
believe that Alberta will carry her full 
share of responsibilities as state pres- 
ident of the Iowa Four-H girls. 

Alberta sends this greeting to you: 
“I want to thank you for the honaz 
you have shown me and the confidence 
that you have placed in me. I feel 
the responsibility of the office of state 
president and I will try to do the very 
best I can to uphold the Four-H stand- 
ards and live up to Four-H club 
ideals.” 


lowa’s 4-H Honor Roll 


HE last day of the convention is 

usually given over to the installa- 
tion of new officers and the awarding 
of honors to the honored club girls in 
the state of Iowa. 

The two girls who are to represent 
Iowa at the National Four-H Camp at 
Washington, D, C., are Gertrude Koch, 
of Scott county, and Marjorie Thurier, 
of Clay county. : 

The American Youth Foundation is 
Sponsored by state club leaders. Four 
girls were chosen from the state to 
attend the Michigan Four-H Club 
girls’ camp. The girls winning this 
honor are: Pauline Hufford, of Polk 
county, former Four-H state president; 
Orrine Zoe Conard, of Calhoun county, 
second candidate for the 1929-30 pres- 
idency; Edna Boss, of Delaware coun- 
ty, and Alice Pierce, of Louisa county. 
These girls were selected because of 
having splendid records in the state 
for the past three or four years. 

The four sections of club work, in- 
cluding home furnishing, canning, 
bread making, and clothing, grant one 
year record awards based upon the 
ameunt of work and the type of work 
done during one Four-H Club year: 





Mary Michel, of Linn county, was 
given first place in the home furnish- 
ing project, and was awarded a prize 
of a lovely walnut table. Mary has 
had seven years of club work, is six- 
teen years old, and scored 98.4 per 
cent in the state health contest. She 
has refinished seven pieces of furni- 
ture and made twenty-four articles for 
her room and her home. 

First place in canning was given to 
Martha Plinner, of Webster county. 
She was given a Burpee tin can sealer. 
Martha is seventeen years old and has 
been in club work for four years. Last 
year she canned 800 pints of fruit and 
vegetables. 

In the bread division, Alice Illian, of 


Scott county, was named for first 
place. The prize in this division was 
an enameled table and stool. Alice is 
twenty years old and has had but one 
and one-half years of club work. Since 
she began her club work she has baked 
509 loaves of bread and forty-six varia- 
tions:-of bread. 

Esther Everett, of Mahaska county, 
was awarded first place in the clothing 
division and was given a Singer sew- 
ing machine. Esther is seventeen 
years Old. She has had five years of 
club work and has made thirty-nine 
garments. 

To Arline Varley, of Page county, 
went the $50 canning scholarship given 
by Iowa State College. 





Four Banner 





Four-H Clubs 








HE last day of the convention 

brought with it the announcement 
of the winners of the Four-H contest 
sponsored by Wallaces’ Farmer. 

It’s a wonderful thing to see one in- 
dividual work toward and attain her 
goal. But imagine, if you can, how 
much more wonderful it is to see a 
group of individuals work toward a 
single goal—and accomplish the thing 
they set out. to do. 

Because we felt that group accom- 
plishment was bigger, tho more diffi- 
cult, than individual accomplishment, 
our contest was begun last year. One 
hundred and one club entries from 
thirty-five counties, were registered. 

First place was awarded to the Ful- 
ton Royal Workers, of Muscatine coun- 
ty. This club has carried on definite 
project work for seven consecutive 
years, each year the project being 
completed. This is a definite accom- 
plishment—to keep a club active, inter- 
ested and well organized over this 
great a period of time. 

During the year 1928 this club baked 
1,217 loaves of bread, each girl in the 
group doing her share in completing 
the project. 

As a result of the health examina- 
tions held each year, many of the girls 
are correcting their faulty postures, 
solving their problems of under-weight 
and over-weight, and are adopting ap- 
proved shoes. 

“The parents are always back of us 
in our projects,” writes their leader, 
and indeed the story of the Fulton 
Royal Workers spells cooperation—co- 
operation of and with parents and 
community. Their club was awarded 
the prize of $50. 

To the North Madison Hustlers, of 
Mahaska county, goes the honor of be- 





During convention. week, Mrs. 


ing the second banner Iowa club. Like 
the Fulton Royal Workers, these girls 
have a list of community and home ac- 
tivities to their credit. Last year this 
club financed their leader and eighteen 
members to the convention. They 
must, indeed, be hustlers, for they still 
found money in their coffer for a 
Christmas box to the orphans’ home. 
From one of the many letters of rec- 
ommendation comes this statement: 
“These girls have a part in almost ev- 
ery activity carried on by the church 
and school. They have developed some 
very fine leadership and have carried 
more than their share of county, state 
and national honors. 

Third place, with the prize of $15, 
was awarded to the Rainbow Club of 
Butler county. As with the two above 
clubs, every girl is featured at least 
once on the program. The Rainbow 
girls have a list of community and 
home achievements to their credit. 
Clara Austin, the new state secretary 
for Four-H girls, comes,from this 
group. 

To the Calhoun County Go-Getters 
was given the fourth prize of $10. Like 
their name, these girls have gone out 
for active home and community accom- 
plishment. 

I’m sure that every club that en- 
tered this contest found the actual 
scoring of the club helpful. It helps 
to check and see if all the club mem- 
bers are developing in leadership or if 
cnly a few are doing the leading. Our 
goal is not just one high scoring indi- 
vidual from a club, but every club 
member active and developing as an 
individual. 

The contest rules for 1929-30 are 
ready for you. We will send them to 
you if you wish. 





Jchn Hammill was initiated into the national 
Four-H organization by Hancock county club. membgrs. 


The Musical Four-H’ers 


“TXVERYBODY ready? All right! 
Now still, still, still—thank you!” 

So the music memory contestants 
were photographed and the contest 
was over. Immediately everyone be- 
gan to ask her, neighbor (across the 
empty seat between), “What was the 
sixth one? Did you put ‘Slumber Boat?’ 
or did you put ‘The Slumber Boat’?’” 

“Doesn’t. make any difference, does 
itt? 

“Oh, yes! They will grade close this 
year because the music memory list 
is so easy.” 

“Not easy unless you study it. Last 
year only twenty-five out of 500 had 
perfect papers.” 

The honor awards were made on 
Friday forenoon. First place was 
awarded to Dallas, Pocahontas and Sac 
counties, who tied for the honor. A 
portable victrola was awarded Sac 
county, since they were fortunate 
enough to draw the lucky number. 
Linn county placed second in the con- 
test, Dickinson third, Cass fourth, Lou- 





Mary Cunningham, a former Four-H girl 
of Madison county, delighted the con- 
vention audience with her harp solos. 


isa fifth, and Scott county sixth. There 
were forty-nine individual perfect 
scores. 

Wherever Four-H delegates congre- 
gate they find Mr. James Hartley with 
his harmonica band. His class was 
known as the jolliest musical group at 
the convention. Alfho there was con- 
tinual fun and interest in his classes, 
his students worked hard. At the first 
practice Monday afternoon, only five 
girls of the fifty in the class had 
played before with the little harmon- 
ica. 

Mr. Hartley taught his group that 
lovely things could be done with a har- 
monica and demonstrated for the con- 
vention members by playing such se- 
lections as “Humoresque” and “Largo 
of the New World Symphony” until the 
would-be harmonica players exclaimed, 
“Oh, if I could just get those wonder- 
ful tones!” 

Ninety-five girls who had had consid- 
erable music experience had been pre- 
viously selected from the counties to 
play in the second state-wide Four-H 
orchestra. 

The chorus of 205 Four-H girls made 
their first appearance at the pageant. 
when they appeared as angels herald- 
ing the birth of the Christ Child. 





Iowa‘has 839 Four-H clubs with a to- 
tal menibership of 11,333 girls. These 
girls during 1928 held over 8,000 club 
meetings, an average of more than 
nine meetings per club during the 
year. 
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Plan for Camping Trip 


We are getting near the time when 
Lone Scouts are beginning to think 
about camping trips again. Some of 
the troop Scouts have worked out a 
contest between patrols on camping 
trips. The rules of this contain some 
first rate suggestions for smaller 
groups of campers. It will pay Lone 
Scouts to check up on the points that 
are listed on the score card. 

Following are the suggestions for 
scoring the selection and use of a 
camp site: 

We will for the purpose of the con- 
test, allow thirty points for, (1) Locat- 
ing shelter, bearing in mind (a) Slope 
of ground; (b) Character of ground; 
(c) Protection from wind and rain; 
(d) Nearness to water and wood sup- 
ply. 

You will very likely find that tents 
will not be properly faced. Too much 
attempt will be made to make a pretty 
set-up of the tents instead of a practi- 
cal one. There will be probably also 
a failure to make use of the natural 
facilities, cases where by locating the 
tents differently by three or four feet 
much better drainage might be se- 
cured. 

For (2). Locating fires, 
points considering (a) Smoke; (b) 
Danger of fire spreading; (c) Ade- 
quate draft; (d) Convenience and com- 
fort of cooks. 

I am sure we will agree that fires 
should not be located, under any cir- 
cumstances, in front of the tents. This 
is true for many reasons, not the least 
of which is the possibility of a shift in 
the direction of the wind which would 
cause the smoke to blow into the 
sleeping quarters. Let me also sug- 
gest that after the boys. retire, we 
should see to it that they have thoroly 
extinguished the fires before retiring. 
Very serious debit should be imposed 
if they have failed to do this. 

For (3) Latrine construction, allow 
forty points considering (a) Rela- 
tion to water supply; (b) To slope of 
ground; (c) To direction of wind; 
(d) Adequate size; (e) Shape; (f) 
Distance from tent; (g) Size; (h) Con- 
venience. 

You may find that in spite of any 
amount of instruction and training of 
the boys in your patrols to the con- 
trary, they will, when placed absolute- 
ly on their own, put their latrine too 
close to camp or too far from camp. 
It is likely, too, to be very elaborate 
in construction or too near the cook- 
ing or eating places or not considered 
in relation to the water supply. I am 
sure all campers will agree that for 
the purpose of overnight hikes, the 
straddle trench is by far the most 
effective and useful. 

For (4) Selection of wood cutting 
places, allow fifteen points, consider- 
ing, (a) Safety; (b) Distance from 
fire: (c) Wood covered for the night; 
(ad) Protection from weather. 

There is still a great deal of im- 
proper location and improper use of 
wood cutting places on overnight 
hikes and since safety instruction is a 
large part of our work, we want to 
make sure that every boy understands 
his part of this responsibility. 

For (5) Final cleanup allow thirty 
points for (a) Policing; (b) Trenches 


allow ten 


properly filled; (c) Fires’ extin- 
guished; (d) Latrine-garbage holes 
filled. 


It might seem a little strange to 
have this item come in right here, but 
if you will study the whole plan and 
bear in mind what we said a minute 
ago, this particular section covers the 


whole subject of use and abuse of the 
camping site. All too frequently you 
will find that the ditches, holes for 
incineration, and garbage holes are not 
properly filled in. Also pieces of pa- 
per and string, tent pegs, etc., are too 
often left lying about. Sometime ago 
a Maine guide suggested to me the de- 
sirability of filling the holes and leav- 
ing a slight mound so that when the 
rain washes on it, it will sink it and 
leave the ground in a level state, which 
seems a very good suggestion. 





Studying Birds 

Club boys are in a position to enjoy 
a fascinating hobby which is denied 
their city friends, according to Dr. J. 
E. Guthrie, professor of zoology :at 
Iowa State College. That is the study 
and identification of birds. 

Most persons are interested in birds 
because of the beauty of their plumage 
and their pleasing songs. Few realize, 
however, according to Doctor Guthrie, 
that birds are valuable helps to the 
farmer in the production of crops. Doc- 
tor Guthrie states that without birds, 
forests would probably die from insect 
attacks, weeds could be eradicated only 
with great difficulty, and wild mice 
and ground squirrels would increase 
at an alarming rate. 

There are three types of birds which 
help the farmer, according to Doctor 
Guthrie. They are the insect eaters, 
the seed eaters and the rodent destroy- 
ers. Among the birds which eat the 
seed of many obnoxious weeds are the 
gold-finches, the chipping sparrows, 
the dick-cissels, the mourning doves 
and the quail. Doctor Guthrie once ex- 
amined the stomach of a dead mourn- 
ing dove and found 6,400 foxtail grass 


seeds. He estimates that tree sparrows 
in Iowa eat 875 tons of weed seed an- 
nually. 

Of the insect eaters, the bluebird is 
the best, for nearly 80 per cent of its 
diet consists of harmful insects. The 
chickadee eats large numbers of plant 
lice and caterpillar eggs. The nut- 
hateh, the brown thrasher, the house 
wren, the swallow, and many others 
work considerable havoc among in- 
sects. The rose-breasted grosbeak con- 
siders potato bugs a special delicacy, 
and for this reason is sometimes called 
the “potato bug bird.” 

The little screech owl is a beneficial 
bird, according to Doctor Guthrie, be- 
cause of its partiality for field mice. 
The shrike, or “butcher bird,” also 
likes to descend upon some scurrying 
mouse when out shopping for lunch. 
He also eats a few insects that happen 
to be in his way. 

Information on these birds and on 
many more that are common in Iowa, 
may be obtained by writing to Doctor 
Guthrie, or by writing to the Bulletin 
Section, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, for Extension Service Bulletin 
No. 142, which was written by Doctor 
Guthrie.—Loren Donelson. 





John P. Wallace, chief of Wallaces’ 
Farmer Tribe, has been re-elected a 
member of the national council of the 
Boy Scouts of America, for a three 
year term. Mr. Wallace will continue 
to direct Scout activities among farm 
boys. He is chairman of the commit- 
tee on rural Scouting. 





Lone Scouts are urged to write of 
their activities in carrying on work 
connected with Lone Scouting. It ben- 
efits the writer as well as others. 





-— 








SCOUTIN 





+ IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. ‘ 
These folks are climbing to the plain of the Six Glaciers, near Lake Louise, 
in the province of Alberta. 


A Good Book 


The best book for boys, especially 
for Lone Scouts, that I ever read wag 
“Two Little Savages,” by the great 
nautralist and author, Ernest Tho 
son Seton. For a book of adventur 
and woodcraft combined, it can’t be 
beaten. < 

It is a story of a boy who loves ng 
ture and woodcraft. He lives in town, 
but all of his spare moments are spent 
in the woods. Every book that he cay 
get on nature, he reads, and learns ey. 
erything he can about it from other 
people. One day, Yan (the boy’s name) 
becomes ill, and has to stay in bed for 
quite a while. When he recovers, he 
goes to stay with someone on the farm 
during the summer, to gain back the 
strength that he had lost. The people 
with whom he stays have a boy, Sam 
by name, about his age. Sam is also 
interested in nature, and they soon 
become the best of pals. 

During the summer, they get per- 
mission from Sam’s father to spend 
two weeks camping on the creek that 
runs thru the farm. They make friends 
with an old man living nearby, that 
is an expert woodcrafter. From him, 
they learn an enormous amount about 
woodcraft. As they have no tent for 
shelter, he teaches them how to make 
an Indian teepee. They live as much 
like the Indian as possible. The boys 
have lots of fun roaming in the woods 
and making friends with the birds and 
animals. Among the many things that 
they learn to make and do are: Build 
a teepee, make bows and arrows, 
learn Indian games, make a war bon- 
net, Indian drums, learn Indian signs, 
learn to tan skins, make moccasins, 
mount birds, and many other things. 
From an old witch who lives nearby, 
they learn much about plants and herbs 
that are used for medicine. 

With a neighbor boy named Guy, 
they form a tribe, and call themselves 
the Sanger Indians. It was arranged 
much like a Lone Scout tribe. Besides 
being interesting, the book has lots of 
illustrations, and all of the woodcraft 
suggestions are of sound basis. It is 
a book that it is well worth your time 
to read.—Clay Brockman, LSD-B-GC, 
Atlanta, Missouri, 17. 


Here and There 


The Hawkeye Sun is back in the am- 
ateur field, the January issue being 
the first of the new issues. Poems by 
Jantzen and The Lariat Kid, pows by 
Neil Maurer and Booth Mooney, and 
two feature articles by Edwin McCoy 
and Roy Edward De Ment, made up 
the issue. 

A new feature of the Iowa state pro- 
gram in Lone Scouting is the commit- 
tee on local Scouting, which should im- 
prove the cooperation between Lone 
Scouts and the local councils materi- 
ally. Noted for their work with Scout 
executives, E. Russell Williams, Arie 
Poldervaart, Dick Roberts and Homer 
Calkins, are a few of the committee- 
men. 

A Kansas Lone Scout Legion has 
been proposed to the state deputy, 
Adrian Savage; by the president of the 
Region Eight Pep Club. The Region 
‘Club is attempting to consolidate the 
state pep clubs into one federation, 
leaving the legion government solely 
up to the individual legion or pep 
club. In this manner, the state pep 
clubs, as well as the Region Club, will 
attain new importance in Regional 
Scouting.—Carroll R. Mitchell, GC, 
LSC, 12. 
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UMMER time 
is picnic time. 
And the Fourth of 
July is, more thar 


pecially any other day, 
ad wag picnic day. Be- 
> -Sreat cause it is the su- 














Thomp preme pienic day 
venture of all the picnic 
an’t Be season, its picnics 


should have a few 


ves ne thrills that just 
nh town, any old_ picnic 
€ spent doesn’t have. 

he can Last Independ- 


Tns ey ence Day I attend- 
| other ed an_ especially 
name) happy picnic par- 
bed for ty which may fur- 
ers, he nish suggestions 
e farm to others who are 
ck the @ planning similar picnics. It was held 


people 
r, Sam 
is also 

soon 


in a grove. 

As the guests arrived each was 
given a red, white or blue paper sol- 
dier hat. If the group is large and one 
does not care to make the extra ex- 


t per- @penditure for the colored paper, these 
spend Msame hats can easily be made from 
x that Mnewspapers and finished with tassels 
riends M of colored paper. 
, that When the guests had received their 
. him, @hats a slip of light cardboard bearing 
about the name of some general, a signer of 
it for@@the Declaration of~Independence, or 
make @some other person connected with the 
much Mearly history of our country, was 
boys @ pinned on the back of each one. No 
voods Mone was permitted to see his name, but 
Is and @ was instructed to find out what it was 
s that @ by asking questions, to which the oth- 
Build Her guests could answer only “yes” or 
rows, @ “no.” Those who guessed their names 
bon- @ were allowed to take them from their 
signs, backs and pin them on in front. 
sins, After everyone had arrived the 
ings. @ hostess blew several blasts on a red 
arby, Mand white striped 10-cent horn, lined 
1erbs @ her guests up and marched them, all 
counting one, two, three, four, one, 
Guy, @ two, three, four, around among the 
elves @ trees and into the center of a space en- 
nged @ closed by bunting. If a horn or other 
sides @ instrument on which a march can be 
ts of @ played is available it will add a pleas- 
craft @ ant variation to this part of the pro- 
It is gram. 
time When it had been halted the com- 
-GC, pany was requested to select the best 


soldier in its midst... Upon his selec- 
tion the winner was presented with a 
toy rifle and requested to lead the next 
game, Setting Up Drill. 

am- This game is really a variation of Si- 


ping mon Says. The leader takes a position 
; by in front of the group and the players 
3 by are requested to follow all commands 
and which are preceded by the words “Si- 
Coy mon says,” but to hold the former po- 


up sition for all other commands. Regu- 
lar army commands such as “right 


pro- face, left face,” ete., are used. When 
mit- a player obeys a command not pre- 
im- ceded by the words “Simon says,” he 
one must change places with the leader. 

eri- After a short time the guests were 
out asked to sit down on the grass, form- 


rie ing a large circle. The hostess and 


ner Several assistants then chose three 
tee- young men from the group, each of 
whom, the hostess explained, had been 
has wounded in the right arm during bat- 
ity, tle. For want of an anesthetic the sol- 
the diers were blindfolded so that. they 
ion need not watch the dressing of their 
the wounds. 
on. The steps in the operation, which 
oly were identical in each case, follow. 
ep The fist of the right hand was closed 
ep and placed in the curve of the left el- 
‘ll bow, and the patient was told to hold 
val that position. Then a towel was 
C, wrapped around the wrist and draped 


over the arm to represent a baby’s 
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dress. A handkerchief was folded over 
the top of the fist to represent a cap. 
With colored chalk, eyes, nose and 
mouth were painted on the back of the 
fist and then the blindfold was re- 
moved. 

The men were much surprised and a 
little embarrassed to find themselves 
holding babies, while the audience was 
delighted. 

While we were still sitting in the cir- 
cle the hostess handed one of the 
young women guests a short selection 
on patriotism by Walt Mason and 
asked her to read it to the others, who 
were told to count the words. The 
one who came nearest to the correct 
mumber was presented with a toy 
drum. 

Any other appropriate humorous se- 
lection may be used in this stunt. 
The humorous selection is suggested 
as it. is more likely to get the player’s 
attention, thus keeping him from 
counting too accurately. 

Next we played a variation of the 
Treasure Hunt. In this game the play- 
ers were divided into couples and at 
the leader’s direction, they were sent 
out to bring back the treasure which 
the leader named. The leader would 


say, “Go out and get me a milkweed 
pod,” or “a four-leaf clover,” or “a 
June bug.” The first couple to return 


with the proper treasure was credited 
with fifty points, the second to return 
with thirty points, and the third with 
ten points. 

As soon as the first three couples 
returned the leader sounded her horn, 
which was the signal for all the play- 
ers to return. When all returned, they 
exchanged partners and received the 
second charge. 

After the fifth or sixth time the 
hostess called for the scores of the 
players and presented the winner with 
the prize. 

In this game, of course, a certain ra- 
dius outside of which thty must not 
go was designated. The leader was 
careful each time he gave a command 
to request something which he knew 
to be in the locality, consequently the 
game did not drag. 

Following the Treasure Hunt, two 
captains were appointed to choose 
sides for a flag relay. The players 
on each side formed a file behind their 
captain who was given a small flag. 


At the starting signal he ran to the 
goal (a tree marked with a larger 
flag), returned to the starting line and 
put his flag into the outstretched hand 
of the second player, who had moved 
up to the line. The captain then took 
his place when he had finished run- 
ning. The side whose last player was 
first to return to the starting line was 
pronounced the victor and each mem- 
ber of the team was presented with a 
small flag. 

When the group is quite large it is 
more interesting to have three or four 
teams competing. 

The relay was the last organized 
game of the afternoon. For the next 
forty-five minutes the guests were free 
to play horseshoe, swing, wade in the 
nearby stream, wander about the grove 
or just rest in the shade of the trees. 

A picnic supper was served early 
enough to permit those who had other 
plans for the evening to keep such ap- 
pointments. 











On each supper tray was a red pa- 
per miniature firecracker, with a bit 
of string protruding at one end as 
the “fuse.” Each guest was given two 
matches and, supper over, was asked 
to light his or her “good luck cracker.” 
The fuse was pulled out and, attached 
to it, was a bit of blank white paper. 
The hostess explained that, if carefully 
scorched on the under side, a magic 
word would appear—a good luck wish 
for the individual who held the 
“cracker.” 


Imagine the guests’ merriment. when 
the eligible bachelor found the word 
“ring” on his slip and when the car- 
minded man in the group browned his 
slip till the scorched paper pronounced 
his bit of luck to be “sedan.” 


The words had been carefully writ- 
ten with a pen dipped in milk and 
scorching the paper browned the milk 
till, magically so it seemed, the good 
luck wishes appeared The hostess had 
written the word on each sfde of the 
paper. 

A detail which expressed the- wise 
thoughtfulness of the hostess was a 
big stone jar of ice cold pink lemon- 
ade to which the guests had access all 
afternoon.—Lillie Pauline Brandly. 








[ THE GARDEN CLUB | 








ARLY summer in the garden finds 
the heaviest work out of the way 
and a wealth of bloom from the hardy 
plants. The annuals are in and up, 
and some are even in bloom. So let us 
pause a moment and consider next 
spring’s early garden. 
While it is a joy to have our hardy 
perennials, roses, shrubs, and the. flow- 


ers from the annual seeds that bring © 


us color all summer, there is no gar- 
den thrill equal to the finding of the 
first bulb in bloom after a long, cold 
winter. The smaller varieties of 
spring blooming bulbs are what. I have 
in mind now. They grow without coax- 
ing, are so lovely, and usually are not 
very expensive. 

I have just received, from a well 
known firm, a midsummer catalog of 
bulbs for fall planting. It makes me 
want to order some of my tried and 
true friends, as well as to experiment 
with new things. 

With the beautiful memory of the 
wee bulbs’ blossom so recent, both in 
my own garden and in the gardens of 
my friends, I want to urge a generous 








_ = 


planting of them next fall. Snowdrops 
and crocus bloom first; then come the 
scillas (squills) with long stems of 
the loveliest dainty blue bells. They 
like the sun, but will do well in partial 
shade. Similar to the scilla is the 
glory of the sun, with flowers of a 
bright blue with white centers. A lit- 
tle later the grape hyacinths give us 


* their heavenly blue and stay in bloom 


quite a while. There are only a few 
of those listed, but I know them and 
love them. The prices vary from 30 
cents to 70 cents per dozen—cheaper 
by the hundreds. 

Do, everyone, if you do not already 
have them, put in a few of these 
bulbs. If planted in a place where 
they will not be disturbed, they will 
keep on coming up for years. 

When thru blooming, pick off the 
dead blossoms (do not allow any of the 
bulbs to go to seed) and let the leaves 
ripen, die down and disappear. Early 
the next spring they will surprise and 
delight you by again poking green tips 
thru the earth, soon followed by blos- 
soms. 

We have little wood ferns, violets, 
bluebells and wild sweet williams 
planted among ours, and they, with 
self-sown annual larkspur, help to keep 
the early garden from looking too for- 
lorn after the bulbs have done their 
work. Next year, I am hoping to have 
forget-me-nots in that bed, too. 

Children—and grandmothers—love 
to pick these early blooms, and bring 
them for a dainty surprise bouquet for 
the dinner table. 

Do we all keep a garden scrapbook 
and notebook? One is such a help in 
better gardening. When I see some- 
thing in bloom that I admire, I make a 
note of it, and then—get it. 

In walking thru a delightful garden 
recently, I came on. the following 
verse, neatly lettered on a board and 
swung in an archway: 


“The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth, 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 

M. B. W. 
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Flavor 


Anyone can make good 
coffee with Butter-Nut 
because it is so full of 


rich, mellow flavor. We 
use only the choicest 
Brazilian coffee. It is 
fresh when you buy it. 


That is why Butter-Nut is 
the choice of more people 
than all other branded 
coffees combined. 





Delicious" 




















| 10% Discount 


Present this advertis¢ ‘ment 
within 90 days and receive 
above allowance on your] 
room account. 


June 21, 1929. 
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Kill All Flies! ™orsexse” 
Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILL! attracts and 


kills all flies. Neat, clean, pM 5 en and 


PWT cheap. Lasts allsea- 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 













the quarterly reviews. 


; 
Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originaily by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes a¢ may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always appiy to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- ~ 
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Review 


PROPHETS AND KINGS OF 
JUDAH’S DECLINE 


Isaiah was the greatest of the proph- 
ets. His mission continued from the 
time of Uzziah and probably thru the 
reign of Hezekiah into that of Manas- 
sa. As a young man, when standing in 
the temple, the Holy of Holies was 
opened up before him in a vision, and 
he beheld Jehovah sitting on a throne. 
He then received the message that fit- 
ly describes his whole after-ministry, 
a warning to Israel to turn back to 
God. It was a time of great prosperity 
and great moral corruption. Isaiah 
disapproved of the foreign policy of 
Hezekiah and his alliances with neigh- 
boring countries. He wanted Israel to 
keep itself separate. He is instructed 
to foretell the captivity of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, making the alliance with 
Egypt of no avail. In the year of the 
Assyrian invasion, Hezekiah is taken 
sick. He is told by the prophet that. 
he is to die, but before Isaiah leaves 
the palace a brighter vision was re- 
vealed to him and he returns and tells 
Hezekiah that he is to have fifteen 
more years of life. (Lesson 1.) 

The time was ripe for a radical re- 
form when Hezekiah mounted the 
throne of Judea. He was one of the 
best kings that Israel ever had, and 
made fewer mistakes than any of the 
kings that reigned before him. In the 
first. year of his reign he opened up 
the temple and began to put it in re- 
pair for the passover. This had to be 
postponed, as the work could not be 
finished in set time for the passover. 
He sent out word to all the neighbor- 
ing Israelitish territory, asking them 


| 


| authorized. 
| them to observe it, and prayed, 





to join his own people in the restor- 
ing of the public worship of Jehovah. 
Many took no real interest in this wor- 
ship, and many observed it in ways not 
Hezekiah, however, urged 
“The 
good Jehovah pardon everyone who 
setteth his heart to seek God... .” 
The letter of the law must yield to the 
spirit of it. Then, as now, if a man 
who has done wrong or who has been 
neglectful of his religious duties, sin- 
cerely joins with good people in per- 
forming the duties of religion, he sin- 
cerely rejoices. Therefore it is not 
surprising that we read that they all 
rejoiced. (Lesson 2.) 

The text of the lesson gives the 
theme of the second part of Isaiah: 
Comfort for the people of God. To 


| comfort, there must be some message 


| to the heart: 


“Speak ye to the heart 
of Jerusalem.” Thru oppression, His 
people had been taught their lesson, 
had been convicted of their sins, espe- 
cially of idolatry and unbelief. They 
had made their confession and now 
they are pardoned. God Himself is to 
lead them back over the highway from 
Babylon to Jerusalem. They were ex- 
pected to follow an Invisible Leader- 
ship thru nations that were hostile and 
strong. They had the word of God 
that they would accomplish the jour- 
ney. The prophet. shows God as 
mighty, ruling with strength, and a 
judge: but also shows Him as a shep- 
herd, feeding and tending His flock. 
God saves in His might, but rules in 
His love. (Lesson 3.) 

At the time this passage was writ- 
ten, the Israelitish nation was no 
more. Before the captivity of Judah, 
Isaiah had caught glimpses of the 
great truth. He dwelt frequently on 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Flitter, the Bat, Flies’at Night 


When old Mr. Bat first learned to fly, 
he found that he could no longer run and 
jump, for Old Mother Nature never gives 
all her blessings to any single one of her 
little people. He could not fly as fast as 
Mr. Hawk either, and Mr. Hawk was 
always watching for him. 


Grandfather Frog cleared his throat and 


continued: “At first Mr. Bat didn’t know 
what to do. He didn’t like to go to Old 
Mother Nature and complain that his new 


wings were not all that he had thought 
they would be. That would look as if 
he were ungrateful fer her kindness in 
giving him the wings. 

“‘T've got to think of some way out of 
my troubles myself,’ thought old Mr. Bat. 
‘When I'm sure “that I can’t, it will be 
time enough then to go to Old Mother 
Nature.’ ” 

“Of course” said Peter Rabbit, just as 


if he knew all about it. 
“So Mr. Bat went looking for a place 
where he could be quiet all by himself 


and think without danger of being gob- 
bled up for someone's dinner,”’ continued 
Grandfather Frog. “He flew, and he 
flew and had almost given up hope of 
finding any such place when he saw a 
cave. It looked very black inside, but it 
was big enough for Mr. Bat to fly into, 
and in he went. He knew that Mr. Hawk 
would never come in there, and when he 
found a little shelf up near the roof, he 
knew that he was safe from any four- 
footed enemies who might follow him 
there. It was just the place to rest and 
think. So he rested, and while he rested, 
he thought and thought. 

“By and by he noticed that it was 
growing dark outside. ‘My goodness! If 
I am going to get anything to eat today, 
I shall have to hurry,’ thought he. When 
he got outside, he found that Mr. Sun 
had gone to bed. So had all the birds, 
except Mr. Owl and Mr. Nighthawk. Now 


| 
| 


Mr. Nighthawk doesn't belong to the 
Hawk family at all, so there was nothing 
to fear from him. 

“Then Mr. Bat had a very pleasant 
surprise. He found the air full of insects. 
By being very smart and quick, he caught 


a few before it was too dark for him to 
see. They didn’t fill his stomach but 
they kept him from starving. As he flew 
back to the cave, a great idea came to 
him, the idea for which he. had been 
thinking so hard. He would sleep days 
in the cave, where he was perfectly safe, 


and come out to hunt bugs and insects 
just. as soon as Mr. Hawk had gone to 
bed! Then he would be safe and would 
not have to complain to Old Mother Na- 
ture. 

“At first, old Mr. Bat, who wasn’t old 
then, you know, had hard work to catch 
enough insects before it grew too dark 
but he found that every night he could 
see a little longer and a little better than 
the night before, until by and by he 
could see as well in the dusk as he used 
to see in the daytime. Then he realized 
that Old Mother Nature had once more 
been very good to him, and that she had 
helped him just as she always helps those 
who help themselves. She had given him 
night-seeing eyes, and he no more had 
to go hungry. 

“Mr. Bat was very grateful, and from 
that day to this, Bats have been confent 
to live in caves and fly in. the evening. 


| You ask Flitter if it isn’t so.” 


Peter grinned. ‘“‘He never stays in one 
place long enough forme to ask him 
anything,” said he. “I’m ever so much 
obliged for the story, Grandfather Frog. 
It pays to make the best of what we 
have, doesn't it?’ 

“It certainly does. Chug-a-rum! It cer- 
tainly does!” said: Grandfather Frog. 


(Spotty the Turtle is always at home 
because he carries his house with him. 
Watch for the reason next week.) 


‘collections which he had made for sey 








the doctrine of the atonement. 
passage was beyond the slighte, 
doubt written some seven hundps 
years before the birth of Christ, a) 
yet it describes His life, character ay 
mission as perfectly as it can be g 
scribed now with the life of Jesus ang 
the teachings of His’ disciples befops 
us. Here Isaiah tells of the origin g 
Jesus, His suffering and His kingdop 
His earthly life will be one of sorroy 
He points out the vicarious nature g 
His sufferings, that He would bear oy 
griefs, and without complaint. He # 
to be cut off from the land of the }j 
ing, tho His whole life had been blame 
less. He shall see thru endless ages 
the results of His sacrifice, and “shay 
be satisfied.” The Jewish theologians 
regarded this as descriptive of the 
promised Messiah. (Lesson 4.) 
That the people made Hilkiah, the 
grandson of Hezekiah, king, indicates 
that there was a revival of the nationa} 
conscience after a lapse into idolatry, 
and that the people were again taking 
hold of the government. When Hi} 
kiah turned over to the overseers the 


ni} 


eral years for the repair of the tem 
ple, he found the Bible, which had 
been lost for many years. For fifty 
years the public worship of Jehovah 
had been superceded by that of heath. 
en gods. Just how much was con 
tained in this Bible, written by Moses, 
we do not know; but it at least con 
tained the Book of Deuteronomy. They 
found that for seventy years they had 
been violating almost every precept of 
this law. The royal delegation called 
upon Huldah, the prophetess, to in 
terpret. the denunciations of this new- 
found Bible. She told them that the 
corruption of morals was so deep-seat- 
ed that no genuine and lasting na 
tional reform was probable. It was 
not too late, however, to save Josiah 
and the others who were striving for 
genuine reform. Destruction of the 
nation would not come so long as there 
was a genuine reformer at its head. 
(Lesson 5.) 

When the young Josiah was getting 
down to the serious business of his 
life, that of wiping out the idolatry of 
his father and grandfather, young Jer- 
emiah was beginning his career as a 
prophet in his little native town of An- 
atoth. He was one of those rare 
young men who combine great sympa- 
thy for suffering and distress with pro- 
found conviction and dauntless cour- 
age which shrinks from no personal 
suffering while in the path of duty. He 
knew all the time that his messages 
would be disregarded. He unmasked 
vices of both men and women, charged 
the priests with not knowing the 
Scriptures, and that they held their 
power thru the backing of false proph- 
ets, and, worst of all, that the people 
loved to have it so. He was forced to 
flee from his native town, but lived 
under the protection of the king for 
the next thirteen years. Then Josiah 
wars with Egypt, and Assyria conquers 
Egypt. Jeremiah’s troubles began 
when he was told to make a visit to 
the temple and prophesy the destruc: 
tion of the city and the captivity of the 
people. He is tried for treason, and 
makes his defense, in which he warns 
the princes to obey the voice of God. 
He is acquitted. (Lesson 6.) 

It is probable that this prophecy of 
Jeremiah with its call to obedience, 
was uttered during the reign of Jehoi- 
kim, the son of Josiah, who succeeded 
him. His reign was displeasing to Je 
hovah. A new danger of invasion and 
captivity arose, and Jeremiah tells the 
people that if they will mend their 
ways, God will cause them to dwell in 
Jerusalem. The prophet presents a 
long list of charges against the peo 
ple, flagrant violations of the univer- 
sal law of morality. He assures them 
that God is sufficient to save them, 
without help from outside nafions, if 
they will repent, return to Him and 
live in conformity with His laws. If 


they do not, the temple will be de 
stroyed. The lesson emphasizes the 
fact that there is no substitute for 


obedience to God. 


(Lesson 7.) 
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jeremiah has prophesied a restora- 
‘. Thi@l.ion of the captivity. There would 
Slighte then be the blessing of God on the 
hundrg jand. The new civilization would not 
“St, anil, hampered by the evil habits of the 
Cter ap old system. 
n be @ pew covenant which will communicate 
eSUS ang qn inner desire and power to obey 
S befor god. The old covenant was adapted 
Origin g to a race in moral and spiritual child- 
nedon pood. Hence the Ten Commandments 
SOTTOY; 
Lature of 



















der the new covenant, the law is to be 







bear owl implanted im the inner life by God 
~ He i yimself. This will apply only to those | 
F the diy whose sins are forgiven. Moses was 
1 blamel tne mediator of the law, not the orig- 
CSS ages jnator. “For the law was given through 
1d “shall yoses’—but it was Christ who 


ologians prought a new method of life and a 
Of thell jew vision of truth—“grace and truth 
}) eame through Jesus Christ.” Grace in 


jah, the Christ implies pardon for sin, and Di- 
NdicatesM# vine strength in the heart to incline us 
national to ohedience. (Lesson 8.) 

idolatry, At last we find Jeremiah in a dun- | 
n taking veon. The wonder is that he had so 
1e Hil jong escaped it. For almost a lifetime 


"ers the ne had been the most unpopular 
for sey. preacher in Judea and Jerusalem, his 


he tem preaching not having a single element 
ich hadi o¢ popularity. During all those years 
or fifty ne was protesting against a religion of 
Jehovah form and ceremony, insisting that reli- 
f heath. gion must be obedience to the spirit of 
aS COMM the law rather than the letter. When 
Moses, the Chaldean army was broken up for 
‘St COMM roar of Pharaoh’s army, Jeremiah took 
y. They @ the opportunity to leave the city, as a 
ey had getermined effort was being made to 
cept of accomplish his destruction. He was 
Called @ arrested on the charge of deserting to 
to in@# the Chaldeans. He was given over 
iS NeW MH to one of his bitterest enemies, but | 
lat the was rescued by King Zedekiah, who 
"D-Seat-@ asked him privately if there was any | 
ng na word from the Lord. Jeremiah replied 
It was @ that there was, that the king would 
Josiah @ pe delivered into the hands of the king | 
ng for of Babylon. The king later again sent | 
of the @ for him secretly, and Jeremiah again | 
s there urges him to surrender the city to the | 


head. @ Chaldeans. 
less to resist the Chaldeans. Ebed-me- 
lech comes to the king and pleads for 
Jeremiah, who is in danger of starving. 
Jeremiah is lifted out of the dungeon, 
and is afterwards kept in as comforta- 


retting 
of his 
itry of 
ig Jer- 


' 48 8—% ble circumstances as possible. (Les- 
of An- son 9.) 

rare The Rechabites were not Israelites, 
ympa- @ but Kenites, close allies of Israel, and 


h pro-@ worshipers of Jehovah. They were 
cour @ pledged to live out in the open, away 


‘sonal @ from cities, and to drink no wine. At 
y. He @ the time of the lesson they merged 
Sages with Israel, sharing all the marks and 
asked @ safeguards of the chosen people. A 
arged #@ Babylonish invasion had swept the 


; the # country outside of Jerusalem, and for 
their # safety the Rechabites had taken ref- 
roph- @ uge in the city. Jeremiah heard of it. 
eople With utmost formality they were es- 
ed t0 @ corted to the temple and offered wine 
lived @ to drink. They refused it. In this 


= for § Jeremiah presented Israel with a shin- 
osiah ing example of obedience. For several 
juers centuries the Rechabites had kept 
egan their pledges. From them let Israel 
it to learn how to obey. It was an example 
true: of self-control, but there was a reli- 


f the gious principle underlying it. From 
and that time on they lived with Israel, 
arns their inheritance that of spiritual Is- 
God. rael. The lesson is that the safest 
kind of control is God-control. Unless 
y of religion enters into our morality, we 
nce, are pretty sure to make both spiritual 
>hoi- and physical shipwreck of life. (Les- 
2ded son 10.) 
» Je- There is a peculiar pathos in the 
and downfall of Jerusalem. For nine hun- 
the dred years they had been known as 
heir the people of God. It fell because it 
1 in failed to live up to its ideals and to 
as @ obey the laws of its founder, and in- 
peo- stead adopted the customs and morals 
ver- of the heathen near them. Zedekiah 
lem was the last king of Judah. It was not 
em, originally the policy of Nebuchadnez- 
if zar to make the land desolate, but 
and Zedekiah broke his oath to him and 
If headed an alliance to break the yoke 
of Babylon and obey the laws of Egypt. 
Against this the prophets Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel entered their protest, re- 


de- 
the 
for 





It was to be based on a | 


were written on tablets of stone. Un- | 


He knew that it was use- | 








Qe and durability of 
Fisher Bodies have been among 
the leading factors in the pro- 
nounced public preference for 


“Body by Fisher’. @ Fisher Bodies 


Note the Strength of this Brace 


This drop forged steel angle brace is tremendously 
strong. There is a brace of this kind at the bottom 
of each center pillar in a Fisher Body. This is 
typical of the way Fisher engineers have designed 
unequaled strength into every Body by Fisher. 


The durability 


and resiliency of wood — 
plus the strength of steel - 
in every F isher Body ; + » 


Fisher closed body. Thus Fisher 
is the one manufacturer able to 
build superior wood-and-steel 
bodies for the lower priced 
as for the higher priced cars and 


as well 


are stronger and naturally stand - at the same time hold down costs. 


up better because they skillfully 
combine the advantages of wood- 
and-steel. Noother material com- 
bines strength with resiliency to 
nearly the same degree as wood. 
Wood, you know, eliminates 
‘drumming”’ and absorbs road 
shock. ( Fisher there- 
fore, at great addi- 
tional expense, uses 
wood-and-steel con- 
struction in every 


CADILLAC ¢ LASALLE ¢ BUICK 
MARQUETTE ¢ OLDSMOBILE 


Body 


BODY 


by e 
FISHER® 





GENERAL MOTORS 





That is why, outside the Fisher 
oup, the body value com- 
parable with that in a Fisher 
Body car is obtainable only in cars 
costing several hundred dollars 
more. @ Make sure that your 
next car is equipped with a 


strong, durable, wood- 
and-steel body by 
selecting it from 
the Fisher Body 
group—listed below. 


VIKING ~ OAKLAND 
PONTIAC ¢ CHEVROLET 


Body by FISHER 





garding it as the destruction of the 
| last hope of Israel. The reai trouble 
was that idolatry ruled, with its gross 
immorality. The nation was therefore 
ripe for its fall. Nebuchadnezzar came 
up against Jerusalem the third time, 
evidently determined to make an end 
of a nation so false to both God and 
man. Not only did Jerusalem fall, but 
all the surrounding nations. 

The one hundred and third Psalm 
has a spirit of thanksgiving to God, 
the giver of countless benefits to “such 
as keep his covenants.” There is 
praise in the psalmist’s soul, which he 
voices in song. He lists the benefits 
that have thrilled his soul with thanks- 
giving. In the contemplation of such 
benefits, he rises naturally to a con- 
templation of the God who gave them. | that it must be introduced to the baby 
So he arrives at that perfect state of | gradually. A half or a whole teaspoon- 
thanksgiving in which the thought of | ful is given at first mixed with cereal 
God who gave them overshadows the | or fruit juice. The amount is grad- 
gifts themselves. The Psalm ends by | ually increased until the child a year 
seeing God’s love permeating His en- | old may take a whole yolk or at least 
tire universe, and hearing God’s praise | half a yolk regularly. From then on 
hymned by all the creatures of His do- | he may have a whole egg occasionally 
minion. The psalmist began at the | for variety, tho he does not especially 
right point. We do not usually begin | need the protein supplied by the white 
our thanksgiving with the forgiveness | if he is getting a quart of milk a day. 
of our iniquities, and perhaps that is | In a few months his needs increase so 
the reason we do not succeed in clos- | that whole egg becomes a regular-part 
ing them with the profound and over- | of his diet. 
whelming sense of Gaqd’s love. | In preparing eggs for childrén, says 


Eggs for the Child’s Diet 


GGS are one of the most necessary 
and important foods in a child’s 
diet. Thruout babyhood egg yolks 
provide a part of the child’s protein, or 
body-building material, and vitamins 
A and D, as well as iron, calcium, and 
phosphorus. Vitamin A is believed 
necessary to normal growth and well- 
being, even for adults. Vitamin D, the 
“antirachitic vitamin,” is depended on 
for the prevention of rickets in chil- 
dren, and in supplying it, egg yolks 
supplement the frequent exposure to 
sunshine that is now recommended for 
all children. 
Egg yolk is such a concentrated food 























the bureau of home economics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, slow, moderate heat should be 
used, and attention given to the ap- 
pearance of the dish when set before 
the child. Offer an egg with a tender 
white, soft-cooked, poaclied, scram- 
bled, or shirred for breakfast or lunch, 
or an interesting fluffy omelet or souf- 
fle as a main dish for lunch or dinner. 

Various custard desserts are enjoyed 
by children and afford a good medium 
for slipping egg into the day’s menu. 
Floating island, soft custard sauce for 


| fruit, baked vanilla or caramel cus- 


tard, and custard ice cream are some 
possibilities. Eggs may also be used 
in fruit whips for dessert and in sweet 
souffles. As all of these egg foods 
will be equally acceptable to the adults 


| Of the family, it is not necessary to 
| prepare separate dishes in order to 


assure children plenty of eggs. 





Gladiola buiblets may be soaked in 
warm water over night and then 
wrapped in cloth (preferably flannel) 
until they show signs of germinating, 
when they should be planted. Bulblets 
planted as late as the first of July will 
provide late blooms, coming on after 
the regular size bulbs are thru bloom- 
ing.—R. E. W. 
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END 
CHICKEN LICE 
and MITES 


rid of those chicken lice and 

nae NOW—once and for all 
Spray Medicrude in your hen 
houses, nests and roosts. It penetrates 
every crack where the vermin could 
hide; kills them and de- 
stroys the larvae. Your en- 
tire flock is clean in a few 
days. Medicrude is: famous, 
too, for worming hogs and 
for curing lice and mange. 
This simple medicated crude 
oil has been called the “all- 








purpose farm remedy.” No 
The L livestock or poultry owner 
efLous€é should be without it. Chas. 


“Tt 3 
any 


Caster of Parnell, Iowa, says: 
the best remedy I ever saw for 


stock.” 

HOG FL Medicrude is one of 
the most effective 

remedies yet discovered; write for in- 

structions. 


MEDICRUDE 


NATURES GREAT 
ANIMAL REMEDY 


$25,000 Guarantee Bond 


In- connection with our 
standard one-third bar- 
rel trial offer, we have 
posted a $25,000 guaran- 
tee bond with Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Any purchaser 
who is not satisfied aft- 
er using 1-3 bbl. and by 
returning remaining 2-3 
bbl. can write to the Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp, any time with- 
in 6) days after delivery, and his money 
will be refunded in full. This guarantee 
on Medicrude is good only if Medicrude 
has been paid for 
used within 6 days after delivery. 


FREE! 


We want you to try Medicrude. We 
want to give you a regular $1 one-gal- 
lon can FREE to try. Wa 
claim it’s the greatest rem- 
edy in the.world for hog 





chicken lice, etc. And we 
want to prove it to you. 
(All we ask is that you send 
25c to cover cost of pack- 
ing and postage.) Fill out 
the ‘coupon below and we 
you a full gallon by return 
without obligation. Clean 
Learn * cheap, easy 
way. Mail coupon NOW 


-- MAIL THIS COUPON 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
McKinley St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me absolutely FREE your regu- 
lar $1 one-gallon can of Medicrude. (Tf 
enclose 25c to cover cost of packing 
and postage.) No obligation. 





will send 
mail—FREE, 
up your stock. 





Name 





Town 





BR, B.D NO issn Stat 
(This offer good for limited” ‘time “only.) 











Medicrude Rocking 


in on the 
Chair Hour over WHO, each Saturday 
Evening, 6: 


Tune 


30 to 7:00. 









ene) Roosts / 


—Before tien ete iattond... 
Only asmall paint brush and 
a can of “Black Leaf 40’’ are 
needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 
and penetrate the feathers; killing lice. Eliminates in- 
dividual handling of » heniak _Ask your dealer or write us. 


Tobacco By-Products & Inc., Louisville, ~ 


‘Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 








A guaranteed mite destroyer. We positively guar- 
e@ntee Kazol when sprayed on the inside of-a hen 
house to Keep mites, bed bugs, etc., eut of that hen 
house for one year. Kasol penetrates every crack 
and crevice, exterminating all mites and lice and 
keeps your hen house free of such pests for one year. 
Kazol is made of such ingredients that it preserves 
wood against decay. Write for our descriptive cir- 
cular and get acquainted with Kazol, the guaranteed 
mite destroyer and weod preserver. Write today for 
the circular—you are under no obligation. 


KALVIG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kanawha, lowa 
NEW LOW PRICES 


A. P. A. eertified chicks. For immediate 

delivery. Hatched in Jamesway incubator. 

All eggs set must weigh 22 ounces or more 
dozen. 

Postpaid 100 500 
8.C.W. hacen “Assorted sa 75 $9.00 $42.50 
Buff Leghorns, Black Min 

10.00 


x 5.50 10.50 
W.Wyandott’s, B.Orpingt’ns5.75 1.00 
White Minorcas 6.25 [00 57. 50 
Special matings 2 ceats per chick more. 100% alive 
delivery guaranteed, ¢1 rer 100 holds your order. 
Balance a few days before delivery orc. o. d. 
SCHECKEL'S HATCHERY, Box 20, SPRINGBROOK, IOWA 








47.50 


worms, hog lice and mange, | 








and 1-3 barrel trial | 























THE POULTRY 


Vernon, poultry specialist of the Iowa 


Hens Need Sunshine or 
Substitutes 


An experiment which was recently 
reported from the Harper Agricultural 
College of England, confirms experi- 
ments in “this country that show the 
need Of sunshine or a substitute in 
handling hens for winter egg produc 
tion. In the experiment, three lots of 
forty Leghorn pullets were observed 
under different housing conditions for 
a period of forty weeks, starting on 
September 20. During October all 
birds had access to grass runs and one 
lot was allowed to run on the grass 
runs during the entire experiment. 
Another lot was confined in the house 
with ordinary glass windows, while an- 
other was confined but had a screen 
wire front in their portion of the 
house. 

The hens which were confined to 
the portion of the house with ordinary 
window glass was divided into two 
parts on March 15, one-half receiving 
2 per cent cod liver oil in their .ra- 
tion. The lot which was allowed on 


| the grass run produced the most eggs, 


while the hens which received sun- 
shine in the open front. house produced 
the second largest amount of eggs, im- 
proving still more when they were al- 
lowed to run on grass runs after 
March 15. After cod liver oil was 
added to the ration of one-half the 
hens confined under glass, their pro- 
duction materially increased, ¢losely 
approaching those on grass. Before 
that time, the production of the hens 
in the glass front houses was mate- 
rially lower. No signs of nutritional 
trouble showed until February, when 
some of the birds in the glass front 
houses showed evidences of leg weak- 
ness. Some of these birds were treat- 
ed. with cod liver oil and recovered in 
eight days, while others treated with 
ultra-violet recovered in ten days. 
England has a milder winter climate 
than in this country so that the out- 
side runs in winter might not prove 
practical in this country. However, 
the experiment shows the need of ei- 
ther furnishing direct sunshine or a 
substitute for hens that are confined. 





Start Culling Early 


The removal of low-producing birds 
from the flock is one of the best meth- 
ods for increasing profits. If one starts 
the culling work soon after the flush 
of spring production is over, it is pos- 
sible to give the remaining hens better 
attention, save on feed and thereby in- 
crease the profits from the flock. 

As warm weather comes on, some of 
the flock will drop off in production, 
while the better hens will keep on ata 
fair rate of speed. By handling the 
flock, one will be able also to pick out 
any low producers, as well as birds 
that -are diseased. Diseased birds 
should be killed and burned, while the 
healthy birds that are not laying 
should be sent to market. 

The majority of people believe in 
summer culling. This is a good prac- 
tice, but it is not possible to keep a 
flock at the highest degree of profit 
by only culling once a year. W. M. 





extension service, recommends the 
culling of the flock in February or 
March to remove the birds that have 
not been producing during the winter 
or that do not lay at a good rate during 
the spring. Then he suggests culling 
during June or early July, as many 
birds go out of production during May 
and June. August and September is 
a good time for another culling, as few 
birds have the ability to lay in the fall 
months. During November and Decem- 
ber, the birds should be again handled, 
to decide what birds are worthy of be- 
ing carried over for the next year. 


It’s Time to Sell the 
Roosters 


Now that the time for hatching 
young chicks is approximately over, it 
is time to dispose of the roosters. Eggs 
that are fertilized are a liability in- 
stead of an asset, when the days are 
warm enough to make a person enjoy 
the shade. 

Fertile eggs will begin to develop, 
that is, the cell will start to grow, 
when eggs are in a temperature in 
excess of 68 degrees. This means that 
during the summer, fertile eggs will 
develop blood rings if they are not 
gathered at frequent intervals and 
stored in a cool place. 

Roosters are as valuable on the mar- 
ket during the summer as at any other 
time. If they are retained they will 
not only cause a loss in the value of 
the eggs produced but there will be 
some mortality among the roosters, 
thereby lessening their actual market 
value. 

If some of the choice roosters are to 
be kept over for another year, they 
should be separated from the laying 
flock. W.D. Termohlen, poultry mar- 
keting specialist of Iowa State Col- 
lege, estimates that roosters in the 
laying flocks of Iowa farmers cost 
about $2,000,000 annually on account 
of loss of quality and egg spoilage. 


New York Egg Grade 
Change 


Two years ago, the New York legis- 








| lature gave the State Bureau of Mar- 
| kets authority to establish egg grades. 


As a result, the restriction in the use 
of the term “Fresh” was removed. Pre- 
viously, eggs stered more than thirty 
days had to be sold, designated as 
such. Under the rules established in 
1927, the size of the air cell was the 
regulating factor. Under the rule, 
stored eggs and new-laid eggs could 
be sold under the same designation, 
“Fancy” or “Grade A.” Of course, to 
make the grade, storage eggs must 
have been given proper care and tem- 
perature conditions from the day laid 
until withdrawn from the warehouse. 

After two years’ trial, New York is 
going back to the use of “Fresh” for 
eggs under thirty days old. Eggs must 
still be graded whether storage or 
new-laid, when offered for sale, but 
the term “Fresh” can not be used to 
designate storage eggs, no matter how 
high in quality fhey are. Neither can 
“Fresh” be used for eggs that have 


v 





—— 


been recently laid but are not up to 
“Grade A” standard, thru poor han. 
dling or being off size or of poor 
flavor. 

During the last two years, fresh egg 
shipments to New York during the fal] 
and winter months have not brought 
the margin above the general run of 
eggs that they have brought in pre 
vious years. Two possible explanations 
have been given. The first is that 
fall and winter egg production has in: 
creased, while the second is that the 
egg grading rules favored high qual. 
ity storage eggs by making no distinc 
tion between storage and new-laid 
eggs. 

If it is the second, Iowa poultry pro- 
ducers who ship eggs direct to New 
York during the fall and winter should 
receive a larger margin over local price 
this year than they have received the 
last two years. 





Two Grades of Eggs 
Recommended 


Two grades of eggs, a No. 1 anda 
No. 2, are recommended to the poultry 
buying trade by W. D. Termohklen, 
poultry marketing specialist of Iowa 
State College. Mr. Termohlen believes 
that if the produce buyers will start in 
with these two grades that farmers 
will quickly become accustomed to 
them so that there will be little, if any 
confusion, in the matter of grading. 

Exterior quality, interior quality, 
size and weight are the principal fac- 
tors to be considered in egg grading. 
The No. 1 egg which is recommended 
is the same as set forth in the Iowa 
law. The No. 2 egg is a combination 


of the second and third grades as set- 


forth in the Iowa law. 

A No. 1 egg is one which is clean 
and sound of shell, as to exterior fac- 
tors. Interior quality as shown before 
a candling device indicates an air cell 
which is one-fourth inch or less in 
depth, the yolk only dimly visible, the 
white firm, and clear and the germ 
showing no visible development. To 
come in this grade, eggs must weigh 
an average of twenty-four ounces to 
the dozen, with no dozeneggs weigh- 
ing less than twenty-two ounces. 

No. 2 eggs are those which do not 
meet the above requirements and are 
small, dirty, too large for egg case 
filler cells, checked, cracked, stale or 
showing age. Small blood spots will 
throw eggs into the No. 2 grade. All 
eggs in this grade must be edible. 

Producers may aid themselves and 
the buyers in sorting the eggs by us- 
ing the exterior factors of size, shape, 
shell texture and cleanliness. Small 
eggs, or those which are dirty, may 
often be consumed at home, thereby 
increasing the percentage of eggs that 
will go into the higher grade. Long 
eggs or those that are unusually large 
so that they will not fit into egg cases 
should also be used for home consump- 
tion. 











Get more eggs—with firm, even shells. 
Give your hens necessary egg-shell 
material—best supplied by Reef Brand. 
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PURE CRUSHED ‘OVSTER SHELL 
Si tiaitiates pay ‘New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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the month of April. : This is a trifle 








Up to 

br han.. | less than one-fifth of the appraised | 

f poor | value. 
The above appraisals include both : 


| purebred and grade cattle. Figures ; 
for 1928 show that less than 2 per cent 
of all of the cattle tested reacted to 
the test. This would indicate that the 
proportion of the cost paid by the pro- 
| ducers is relatively small, except 
where they had very valuable cattle 
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Better and Fewer Cream | 
Stations 

One of the big needs of the cream- 
pry business, especially in territories 
shere most of the cream is sold thru 
ream stations, is to have better but 
kewer cream stations. One of the 
principal arguments in favor of the 
‘service-charge” method of buying 
ream thru cream stations is that it 
vill encourage the establishment of 
ewer stations, as the income of sta- 
ion buyers will be so small that they 
ill be unable to secure a living wage 
unless they co a large volume of 
business. 
If the “service-charge” method of 
uying accomplishes this result, it will 
indoubtedly work in the right direc- 
ion. The reports from a good many 
sections of Iowa indicate that the plan 
is meeting with many difficulties. 
ome stations are following the plan 
vhile others are buying on the old 
asis. In other places the plan is be- | 
ing followed to some extent, but buy- 
ers are not deducting over 2 cents per | 
pound of butterfat as the maximum | 
‘service charge.” The new plan will 
probably result in some _ beneficial 
=hanges in the cream station business, 
whether it succeeds or whether it | 
fails. It has pointed out to buyers and 
producers alike, the need for greater 
economy in the buying of cream. 

Greater economy can only’ be 
brought about thru the handling of a 
larger volume of business. So long as 
the commissions paid for the buying of 
cream are high enough so that a small 
station operator can make a fair living 
without handling a comparatively 
large volume, the number of cream 
stations will continue to increase. 
Large stations will also be better able 
to grade cream, thereby paying a pre- 
mium for cream of better quality. 
Grading is one of the big needs of the 
cream station business. Less over- 
head costs jn buying and the adoption 
of methods which will improve the 
quality of cream, will enable the cen- 
tralized creameries to pay producers 
a price for their product that will 
more nearly compete with the better 
cooperative creameries. This is a big 
heed in many sections of the state. 





































New Laws on Importing 


People who are interested in bring- 
ing dairy or breeding cattle into the 
State will be interested in the new 
laws which will become effective on 
July 4. The changes cover the tuber- 
culin test and the abortion test. 

The change made in the tuberculin 
test makes it necessary to retest all 
dairy and breeding cattle in from sixty 
to ninety days after importation into 
the state. When imported they must 











be tuberculin tested as before. The 
exceptions made by the law permit the 
Importation of cattle from accredited 
herds or cattle that are from herds 
that have passed two clean tests in 
herds located in accredited counties. 

The reason for the change in the 
regulations relative to thestuberculin 
test was to prevent the importation of 


| another part to be dry. 





cattle that might be from infected ' 


4 


come tubercular on account of having 
been in more or less contact with cat- 
tle that have had the disease. 

The agglutination test for contagious 
abortion is also to be required after 
July 4. A large portion of this dis- 
ease which is found in the state has 
been traced to importation of cattle 
that. have been diseased. The action 
taken by the legislature is simply pro- 
tective, and is probably the first step 
in encouraging producers to eliminate 
this disease from their herds. Breed- 
ers in other states have already start- 
ed to eliminate cattle that react to 
the agglutination test and unless Iowa 
protects against such cattle, it would 
become more or less of a dumping 
ground for cattle of this character. 





Good Weather Increases 
Production 


Fluid milk producers in most Iowa 
cities have been confronted with a 
larger surplus of milk this spring than 
during most former years. The abun- 
dant rains, together with favorable 
weather for the growth of grass, has 
been largely responsible for the in- 
creased production. 


The good pasture has also been re- | 


flected in the butter markets. The 
increased make has already been dis- 
counted somewhat in the prices which 
are offered for butter. 

It is quite likely that conditions may 
be reversed before the season is over. 
It is not uncommon for one portion of 
the year to furnish good pastures and 
If conditions 


| change, the cows should receive grain 


so that. they will maintain their pro- 
duction to a profitable point. High 
producing cows will usually pay satis- 
factory returns for a small amount of 
grain, even while pastures remain 
good. 





Reactor Cattle Cause 
Small Loss 


The loss to farmers on reactor cat- 
tle is approximately one-fifth of their 


| appraised value, instead of one-third, 


as usually believed, according to fig- 


| ures tabulated by the Iowa depart- 


ment of agriculture from the claims 
paid for reactor cattle during the 
month of April. 

The remainder of the loss from the 
reactor cattle was paid by the salvage 
received from the sale of the cattle, to- 
gether with state and federal indemni- 
ties. The average appraised value of 
cattle which were covered by claims 
during the month of April was $115.47 
per head. The average salvage, which 
is the amount received by the pro- 
ducer from the packing house where 
the animals were killed, was $51.42. 
The average indemnity, which is the 
amount received from the state and 
federal governments, amounted to 
$41.12. 

The total received by the farmer 
from both salvage and indemnity 
amounted to $92.54 for cattle which 
were appraised at an average value of 
$115.47. This means that the farmer 
stood a loss of $22.93 on the average 
reactor, which was settled for during 


| lent character, it usually produces a 
| larger flow of milk than an equal 
amount of feed furnished im some oth- 
| er form. Cattle that show a mineral 
| deficiency On many other types of 
| feed will generally show no mineral 
deficiency when they are on good pas- 
ture. 

Overstocking pastures is probably 
as great a cause for damage to the pas- 
| tures as any other. Top dressing pas- 
| tures with manure or complete fertil- 
izers has been found to pay good re- 
| turns. Lime and phasphorus have 
also been found helpful. Supplemen- 
tary pastures, such as sweet clover 
and sudan grass, also have their place 
as they will furnish a large amount of 
feed per acre and relieve the strain 
upon the blue grass pasture. ° 

If silage is held over for summer 
feeding, it will also be helpful in main- 
taining production and in relieving the 
strain upon pastures. When the cows 
can not find plenty of grass, then it 





tary feed, both for the good of the 
cows and the pasture. 





Creameries Sponsor Test | 


| Associations 


Cooperative creameries will prob- 
ably take an active interest in the fu- 
ture organization of cow testing asso- 


| ciations, if recent meetings are an in- | 
| dication of the present line of devel- | 


| opment. At a recent meeting in Oel- 
wein, Iowa, forty buttermakers, cream- 
| ery officers, county agents and dairy- 
men considered plans for starting ad- 


ditional associations in that, section of 


| the state. 
There are now 100 cow testing asso- 
ciations in Iowa. Such organizations 
| need considerable supervision and 
help, which would be a part of the 
general activities if they were organ- 
ized among the members of a coopera- 
tive creamery. If all of the members 


of the testing association are mem- | 


bers of the same creamery, it will also 
prevent a good many misunderstand- 
ings such as have occurred in the past. 





Capping the Silo to 
Prevent Loss 


If there is any silage left in the silo, 
it will probably prove to be exceeding- 


| ly useful during the summer months | 


| when the pastures become low. Care- 
ful capping of the silage will prevent 


excessive loss due to fermentation and | 


decay. 

A covering of roofing paper, cut to 
| fit the inside of the silo and weighted 
| down with silage or dirt, has proved 
to be satisfactory, according to the re- 
ports of many cow testers. The idea 
is to prevent evaporation of moisture. 
| When the moisture evaporates, molds 


| will form, thus destroying a portion | 


| of the silage if it is not covered. 

Some men also recommend smooth- 
| ing off the top of the silage, packing 
it tightly and sprinkling with salt. 
The salt helps to seal the surface layer 
and also helps to prevent molds and 
decay. A layer of old newspapers, tar 
paper or similar material will also 
serve the same purpose. 





is time to look for some supplemen- 


| Be De Laval Seperater Company. 





The World’s « ¢ 
¢ « Best Cream 
Separator « ¢ ¢ 


Two Lines of De Lavalis 


"Tier > are now two complete lines 


of De Laval Separators: the De 
Laval “Golden” Series for the man 


“Utility” Series, a separator equally good 
in skimming efficiency and service, differ- 
ing only in several features which have 
nothing to do with its skimming efficiency, 
but selling at a lower price. 

Free trial - + Trade allowances 
on old separators « + Sold on easy 
monthly installments. «+ + + + « 

See your De Laval Agent — 
or write nearest office below. 





NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 














KALO| 
SILOS‘ 


BUILD astio this summer 
with Kalo Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Bioecks. 
Kalo built silos distinguish 
afarm. They are as near 
perfect as it possible to 
make them. 


rhe 


Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 

E Let us send you full tnfor- 
mation about Kalo 
ita Blocks, and their 
many uses in farm 
building. Our plan and 
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Kalo Brick and Tile Co. 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowa 
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Corn Thieves Caught 


T. A. Sutherlin, of Decatur county, 
Iowa, discovered one morning that 
some one had been getting away with 
his corn, and upon close investigation 
found they had carried this corn from 
the crib to the road, where a truck 
had been parked. Either they tried to 
put on too large a load, or got too 
near the side of the road and the truck 
had stalled. 

Sutherlin noticed from the 
been used in pulling it out. and, know- 
ing that a neighbor, Dewitt Frieman, 
had a team of mules, he went over to 
Frieman’s to find out what he knew 
about it. Mr. Frieman told him that 
two neighbor boys, Fred Butcher and 
Gora Gore, had’borrowed the mules 
about 2 o'clock that morning, saying 
their car was stuck down the road a 
quarter of a mile and they could not 
get it out. Frieman thought, of 
course, they referred to a touring or a 
light model car. But the boys pulled 
the truck out. with the mules and then 
returned them. 

When Sutherlin had secured all the 
information available he immediately 
notified the sheriff who, by 8 o’clock 
that evening had Butcher in the coun- 
ty jail, where he confessed to stealing 
twenty-seven and one-half bushels of 
corn and receiving $20.07 in cash for 
it. Butcher was sentenced to fifty 
days in jail and fined $150. The sher- 
iff is still looking for Gore. 

Due to the fast work of Mr. Suther- 
lin and his son, W. L. Sutherlin, and 
because of the information they gath- 
ered and turned over to their local 
sheriff, Wallaces’ Farmer has paid Mr. 
Sutherlin the $50 reward. Of course, 
Mr. Sutherlin, who was the victim of 
this thief as well as the recipient of 
our reward, is a Service Bureau mem- 
ber and had his protective sign prop- 
erly posted at the entrance to his farm. 





Paint Didn’t Save These 
Fellows 


Some time ago two thieves, Jesse 
and Glen Stephenson visited the farm 
of Charles Ranger near Williams, Iowa, 
and stole paint from the basement of 
the farm home. They were appre- 
hended thru the, good work of Mr. 
Ranger and brought to trial at Clarion. 
They plead guilty and were sentenced 
to thirty days each in jail and also 
fined, the fine being suspended during 
the period of good behavior. 

Since the Stephensons served their 
sentences and Mr. Ranger is a mem- 
ber of the Service Bureau, a Wallaces’ 
Farmer reward was paid him for his 
work in catching them. 


They Cackled and He 
Was Caught 


This spring Donald Wood, of Corn- 
ing, decided he could make more mon- 
ey stealing chickens than he could 
working. Consequently one day he 
visited the place of his former em- 
ployment, the F. M. Widner farm, near 
Corning, and while the Widners were 
not looking he gathered up seventeen 
of their hens and put them in the 
back of his car. 

However, he was not as smart as he 
thought he was, because while he was 
still on the Widner premises Mrs. Wid- 
ner became suspicious that something 
was wrong and went out and looked 
in the back of the car and saw her 
chickens. She said nothing at the 
time but. immediately called Sheriff 
Rubens and he came right out and ar- 
rested Wood before he left the prem- 
ises. When caught with the evidence 
right with him, Woods immediately 
confessed and incidentally told of 
stealing chickens from other places. 


tracks | 
around the truck that a mule team had | 

















































all-steel construction. 


branch house. 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


Enables you to thresh your own grain 
without waiting + * + then thresh 
for neighbors and earn extra money 


EE the McCormick-Deering dealer near 

you about a 20x32 All-Steel Thresher 
and be ready to thresh without delay this 
year. The better work you will do will mean 
more money for your crop and you will avoid 
the losses due to storms, wind, mice, insects 
and birds. No sprouting, no stack burn. 


The McCormick-Deering 20 x 32 will help 
you earn extra money—you can thresh for 
neighboring farmers after you have finished 
your own crop. It will use your tractor to 
full advantage and profit when the tractor 
might otherwise be idle. 


Four Big Features 


The McCormick-Deering 20 x 32, the 22 x 38, and 
the 28 x 46 —all are equipped with ball-bearing 
cylinder, roller-bearing stacker fan, and four-section 
straw rack. Durability and long life assured by 


Ask the dealer to arrange for you to see one of 
these threshers on some nearby farm, or at our 
Or write direct, and we will have 
our representative call, at your convenience. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


The McCORMICK-DEERING 20x32 
is a very profitable thresher investment 


Built especially for grain growers with limited acreages. 
Does clean, fast threshing with minimum expense. 
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Chicago, Hlinois 





sold enough to net him a clear profit 
of $1000, plus his own seed, in addi- 
tion to paying for the thresher. He 
uses a McCormick-Deering Tractor, 
well-known for its steady power, to 
operate the thresher. 


The 20x 32 Thresher 
is much in demand 
for neighborhood <a 
work because it is 
very easily trans- 
ported and set up. 
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It was discovered he had sold poultry 
six different times this spring for a 
total of $90. 

It was only a short time before he 
was brought before a judge and sen- 
tenced to five years at Anamosa where 
he is now serving. Mrs. Widner, of 
course, recovered the chickens stolen 
at the time and is to be congratulated 
on her quick thinking in calling the 
sheriff immediately and letting him 
make the arrest while the evidence 
was still on hand. 

As the Widners are Service Bureau 
members, a Wallaces’ Farmer reward 
has been paid to Mrs. Widner for her 
good work. 


Seen Any Harness 


This spring Guy Gemricher, of Polk 
City, Iowa, had a new Concord Boyt 
special harness stolen. Altho Mr. Gem- 
richer has had detectives looking for 
the harness and a Wallaces’ Farmer 
reward has been offered for the ap- 
prehension and conviction of the 
thieves, the harness is still missing. 
Believing the harness is not so far 
from home, Mr. Gemricher thinks per- 
haps some one knows who has it and 
is willing to help recover it, so he is 
offering $25 additional reward for in- 
formation leading to the arrest and 





conviction of the thief and the recov- 
ery of the harness. That’s a total of 
$75. Who will claim the money and 
help Gemricher get his harness? 





Polk County Deputies 
Nab a Pair 


Polk county farmers were relieved 
of the services of two chicken thieves 
early this spring and Jasper county 
farmers had two less bad men to wor- 
ry about when Sheriff Findley’s depu- 
ties picked off two thieves, Dave Mad- 
dox and Orrie Smith. These men had 
been selling poultry at one of the larg- 
er buying stations in Des Moines and 
aroused suspicion. One day when Dep- 
uties Joe Malett, Taylor Huston and 
M. O’Brien were checking up some re- 
ports of stolen chickens they discov- 
ered this pair. They were disposing 
of chickens. and the deputies decided 
to find out where the poultry came 
from. Maddox, after some question- 
ing, told where he got the chickens, 
over in Jasper county. Then Smith fi- 
nally admitted his part in the theft. 
As a result, both drew five years, Mad- 
dox going to Fort Madison and Smith 
to Anamosa. Since the theft of poul- 
try was committed from a member, E. 
D. Jensen, living near Kellogg, a Wal- 











laces’ Farmer reward was paid to the 
deputies. ms 

“If farmers would mark their chick 
ens some way, we could catch more 
thieves and make the poultry safe,” 
Park Findley, sheriff of Polk county, 
told a Wallaces’ Farmer represents 
tive, in commenting on chicken steak 
ing. “We can take a lot of stolet 
chickens away from suspected thieves, 
but unless we can prove the chickens 
belong to some one else, it’s hard to 
convict them. Tell the farmers t0 
mark their chickens and we will do 
our part to catch the thieves.” 








Corn or Shorts for Pigs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Which is cheaper for pigs weigh 
ing from forty to sixty pounds which 
are running on pasture, 16 per cett 
shorts at $1.70 per hundred or corn at 
90 cents a bushel?” 

We would ordinarily prefer corn a 
90 cents a bushel to shorts at $1.7) pe 
hundred. About one-half pound of 
shorts might be fed per pig daily, b 
for the most part we would depend om 
corn. In addition to the corn an@ 
shorts about one-fourth pound per Dé 
daily should be fed of tankage or so 
similar feed, i 
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Thresher pays for itself | Ets 
and earns $1000 first year = jg" 
A farmer living in Lemont, Illinois se 
(we will give you his name on request) NB gradi 
bought a McCormick- Deering Thresher | ge 
with alfalfa and clover recleaner at- | 
tachments with which he threshed hm were 
about 75 acres of red clover seed. He but - 
got twenty-seven cents a pound and . 
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tor was home made. 
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_THE VOICE 


Meat Grading 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue you spoke about 
grading —s and suggested that 
it should be so d on grade. I quite 
agree with you, and have thought for 
many years that some time we would 
get around to it; but we have first got 
to standardize the finished products, 
so we Will know what grade our ani- 
mals go into when they are slaugh- 
tered. 

Many years ago when James Wilson 
was secretary of agriculture I tried 
to work up a little enthusiasm over 
grading dressed beef, but never got 
very far with it. 


About three years ago we got it 


started again and it looked like we 
were going to get somewhere with it, 
put Mr. Okley Thorne came on the 
scene and took it in hand and thru 
his able management, with some kind 
of a compromise with the packers, that 
pever has amounted to anything only 
to delay a real government grading 
law that should have been in operation 
many years ago. The packers have 
never been in favor of grading dressed 
beef, but rather than to face a battle 
in congress to defeat legislation along 
that line, they made some kind of a 
deal whereby they would try it out, 
but declared it would not work, and I 
think under their plan they have just 
about nullified it; at feast I never 
hear anything about it any more. 

I wish you would look into what is 
being done in the meat grading by the 
government and the packers and give 
us the figures on it as to the number 
of carcasses of each grade and the 
names of the packers that are having 
it graded, and if it is growing, stand- 
ing still or going back. I think you 
could get a very interesting story 
about this meat grading. 

CHAS. E. COLLINS. 

Colorado. 





Making Sorghum 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Leonard W. Maasdam, of Jasper 
county, Iowa, has been making sor- 
ghum for a number of years and this 
year sold over 2,750 gallons of it. He 
Planted twenty acres of_his own land 
to sugar cane and boiled up the crop 
for his neighbors, which amounted to 
about six acres. His crop, therefore, 
averaged over 100 gallons of sorghum 
to the acre, besides the seed harvest- 
ed, which averaged twenty-three bush- 
els to the acre. The seed last year 
was sold for $1 per bushel. The 
pressed out cane stalks are not used 
at present, but are allowed to become 
a fertilizer for the land. Mr. Maas- 
dam was making sorghum about twen- 
ty years ago in a small way, but since 
his family has grown he goes at it in 
earnest, as the above mentioned 
amount will show. 

The investment in machinery in Mr. 
Maasdam’s case is not heavy as he 
bought a used crusher and a used en- 
gine for a nominal sum and as his 
sons are mechanically inclined, they 
rigged this outfit up so that it is do- 
ing first class duty for the purpose. 
While running the engine the house 
electric light plant supplies the elec- 
tricity for the ignition of the engine 
as well as the light for evening work 
when the work runs past supper time 
and well into bed time. The evapora- 
The bottom plate 
Was purchased at the expense of $50 
and the division plates were riveted 
on, this operation alone necessitating 
the drilling of about 5,000 holes, in 
the bottom plate, and a like amount in 
the partitions which were to be riveted 
ou. The sides of the evaporating pan 
are twenty-two feet long and six inches 


high at the lower end and ten inches 
high at the upper or starting end. 
This is necessary on account of keep- 
ing the pan fuller at the starting end. 
The skimming is done by hand so that 
it can be watched and taken off the 
juice where necessary. The starting 
end of the pan, of course, gets the 
most attention from the skimmer. 
This is thrown into a trough which 
runs out into another lot, where the 
cattle and hogs are waiting all day 
long to dispose of it, being very keen 
for this delicacy. 

The working season lasts about 
three to four weeks and depends a 
great deal on conditions, the frost 
sometimes shortening the season ma- 
terially. During the season the work 
is .very heavy, and rainy weather 
makes it especially hard as the cane 
is heavy, an ordinary jag making a 
real load for four horses in muddy 
roads; but the work must go on or 
the crop is lost. Everything must be- 
sacrificed for the sorghum work—eat- 
ing time, sleeping time, and, almost, 
one would say, chore time. In other 
words, sorghum first, chores next and 
eating and sleeping last. It also takes 
team work as any part of the work 
stopping delays the whole scheme of 
things and causes delays and mixups. 
The biggest drawback of the sorghum 
industry is the short season. 

After the sorghum is boiled it is 
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Future of Agriculture 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a business friend who has 
been a consistent, successful specula- 
tor in stocks and commodities over a 
period of many years. Altho owning 
many acres of land, he claims to see 
the handwriting on the wall for the fu- 
ture of agriculture. He claims the use 
of tractors saves millions of bushels 
of grain that ordinarily would be fed 
to work horses. Then the use of veg- 
etable oils has replaced millions of 
pounds of lard, thus hurting the hog 
industry. He overlooks, however, the 
increasing population and decreasing 
fertility of the land. On the other 
hand, tho, people eat less meat. and 
wheat than formerly, and more dairy 
products and vegetables. And another 
point, not good for the farm, is the 
large city population, which, when 
food cost rises, begins the howl of the 
high cost of living. Witness things 
now. Congress was called into special 
session for farm relief, and yet we 
come out second best. Why?  Be- 
cause the politicians can see more 
city votes than farm votes. And al- 
ready they are afraid it will raise the 
cost of living in the east. If food costs 
ever really got high, how long would 
our tariff walls on food importation 
last? Just long enough for our city 
representatives to assemble in con- 














is irregular or the hay crop heavy. 


Pulling the hay wagon and loader with a tractor has proved more 
satisfactory than the use of horses on many farms. 
controlled speed makes possible slower and more regular movement. 
is a real help to the man working in front of the loader when the ground 





The more carefully 
This 











run into large cooling tanks by gravity 
and allowed to remain in the cooling 
tanks until the proper temperature. It 
is then run off into five and ten pound 
pails for the market. It is also run 
out into private containers which are 
furnished by the customers, which 
vary from a five-pound pail to a fif- 
teen-gallon wooden barrel 

Visitors drive many miles just to 
see the way sorghum is made nowa- 
days because so many can remember 
in the good old days, when Iowa was 
young, labor was cheap and sugar was 
high in price, that each neighborhood 
had its own horsepower cane mill and 
the one batch evaporator. But now, 
with high price labor, everything must 
be done on a larger scale on the farm 
as well as industry in order to realize 
a fair profit: for one’s work, for Mr. 
Maasdam employs from ten to twelve 
extra hands besides his family of five. 
Believe me, sorghum making time is 
a busy time. The last week of this 
year’s run averaged 200 gallons per 
day. . Wood and slack coal is used for 
fuel. The wood is cut on the farm and 
any kind of wood is used, from drift- 
wood to the best green wood. Slack 
coal can be purchased locally for very 
little money and burns well with wood. 

L. J. MAASDAM. 
Jasper County, Iowa. 


gress and remove the tariff. That has 
been the history of other countries, so 
why expect anything different here? 

This friend also mentions high taxes 
as another blow for agriculture. 

I am sure this question of the fu- 
ture of agriculture would stir up some 
interesting discussion if you chose to 
use it. 

R. M. WALKER. 

Illinois. 





Danger in Tariff Revision 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When one reads how so many in- 
dustries other than agriculture testi- 
fied before the ways and means com- 
mittee asking for more and higher 
tariff then ever known in seventy 
years of tariff existence, it seems to 
me the thing for every clear thinking 
farmer in the United States to do is 
to write to his congressman urging 
him not to concede to the more pros- 
perous industries, for“tf he does (tho 
agriculture tariff be raised) the situa- 
tion would remain as before which as I 
see it is the game of the more powerful 
interests. ’ 

Let us refer to President Hoover’s 
famcus St. Louis speech on this point 
that won the smashing victory in the 
farm belt. 


“Adequate tariff is essential if we 
would assure relief.to the farm. The 
first. and most complete necessity is 
that the American farmer have the 
American market. That can be as- 
sured to him solely thru the protective 
tariff. The tariff is effective today 
on many farm crops, including wool, 
flax, sugar, fruit, cattle, dairy prod- 
ucts, vegetable oils and a score of 
other products. It maintains the prem- 
ium on our hard wheat against Cana- 
dian imports. The duties are not high 
enough on some products, but never- 
theless the tariff is effective over a 
considerable portion of our whole agri- 
culture production. And it can be made 
more efficient, for we are still import- 
ing something like $800,000,000 per an- 
num of products which could be pro- 
duced on our soil.” 

Think of it, $800,000,000 worth of 
products which President Hoover said 
could be produced on our soils. This 
amount would pay for our state bond 
issue for hard roads in Iowa eight 
times every yeur, yet if the farmers 
go to sleep now thinking all is well 
congress, I fear, will fail to carry out 
President Hoover’s wishes and the 
farmers first chance in seventy years 
for a square deal will be lost. So my 
advice to all farmers is to stay in the 
fight to the finish and write your con- 
gressman reminding him that the 
farmers will never be satisfied without 
what was rightfully promised him by 
President Hoover before election. 

A DIRT FARMER. 

Benton County, Iowa. 














$114,400 


in Premiums 
to Farmers 


Get your Free copy of this big, 
Diamond Jubilee Iowa State 
Fair Premium List. Write for 
it now. 


Thousands of offerings in live- 
stock, agricultural, fruit, oroject, 
boys and girls’ club, and other 
departments. Exhibit and win 
at America’s greatest agricul- 
tural fair. Advertise your farm; 
win big prizes. Competition 
open to all. 


Write for Free copy of this 250 


page premium book today. No 
obligation. 


A. R. COREY, Secy. 
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Des Moines 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Wait, mister,"’ and Bobs was beside 
the wagon, looking up into the gypsy’s 
face. ‘Kin I have it?” 

“Sure, kid; it’s yours.” 

“But, kin I have it fer keeps, fer my 
very own?” 


“Sure, for keeps. I give it to you with 
my blessing.”” And the dark face smiled. 
He cracked the whip. The horses started 
up. The wagon rolled on—the other wag- 
ons with the women and children trail- 
ing on behind. 

The woman 
house smiled at 
hand to them 
God bless you!” 


who had been in the farm 
the children, kissed her 
and called: “Good-bye! 


HE twins ran back to the sick horse, 

a splendid dapple gray. A faithful 

friend left to die by the roadside, by those 

whom it had served faithfully until health 
and strength had departed. 

Its eyes rolled until nothing but the 
whites showed. Its breath was coming 
in gasps. It moaned a pitiful, pathetic 
moan, 

Bobs eyed it, his brows puckered. 

“What's th’ matter with him, Bobs?” 


“He ain't a him. He's a she.” 

“Well, what’s th’ matter with him 
then; has she got th’ colic?” 

“It ain’t a him. He's a she, I tell 

“Well, what's th’ matter with her, 


Bobs?” 

“Germs.” 

“Germs?” 

"Yep; she is chuck full of 'em.” 

“What are we going to do, Bobs?” 

“Chase ’em out of her.” 

“How?” 

“Physic. Whistlin’ jack-rabbit! It’s 
our horse—he guv it to us fer keeps.” 
There was a peculiar glint in the dark 
eyes behind the horn-rimmed glasses, and 
there was a twang of pride in the boyish 
voice—pride of ownership. 

They emptied the medicine chest of its 
laxatives. Jule had put in a good supply 
at Omaha before leaving the chicken 
ranch—three boxes of salts, a full pint in 
each; two bottles of a proprietary laxa- 
tive, and a whole quart bottle of castor 
oil; the latter was meant for mammy to 
rub down her corns. 

In the barn was a bottle of bitter aloes 
—Bobs had seen it there—a long-necked 


bottie on the shelf in the barn, Bobs 
removed the cork and smelled the con- 
tents. “Gee whiz! Turpentine; that’s 


good, too. It'll help kill ’em.” 

Getting the funnel and a large pan to 
mix the stuff in, Bobs started for the 
highway and the sick horse. Babs fol- 
lowed with a bucket of water. They set 
the stuff down by the roadside and went 
back for another bucket of water and a 
wooden paddle to stir the mixture. 

They poured the salts, turpentine, cas- 
tor oil, patent medicine and bitter aloes 
into the pan, and rinsed out the bottles 
to be sure of getting it all. They poured 
some water into the mixture. Using the 
paddle, they took turns in mixing the in- 
gredients. They stirred and stirred until 
their arms ached. 

When it was mixed to their satisfac- 
tion, they filled the long-necked bottle, 
the one that the turpentine had been in, 
with the mixture. Babs held the mare's 
head and Bobs fitted the bottle to her 
mouth and poured the contents down her 
throat. 

When they had poured the last drop of 
the germ eradicator into her, they began 
on the water. Maw always gave them 
plenty of water after a physic, so it must 
be good for the mare. 


“Gee whiz! She’s drunk it all. Now, I 
reckon we'd better ‘sage her,’’ looking 
around for something to work with. He 


spied a broken down fence post, and ran 
for it. 

“You git on th’ other side of her an’ 
take hold of the other end.”” Babs did as 
she was told, and they began a systematic 
rolling. 

“If we could git her to lay on her back 
it would be lots easier,’ said Babs. 

“She is too darn heavy to turn. 
of her is gittin’ 'saged, anyway.” 

“Oh, Bobs! let’s quit and git th’ roll- 
ing-pin. It'll work better. Th’ post is 
so rough. Just look at my hands, they’re 
blistered.”’ 


Part 


“So is mine. Whistlin’ jack-rabbits! 
See what it’s done to her belly. It’s taken 
th’ hair off.”’ 


Babs brushed the damp hair from her 
eyes. Her face was wet with sweat; so 
was Bobs’, wet and dirty. He sat down 
by the roadside to wait for Babs to bring 
the rolling pin. While he waited, grandma 
and Aunt Milly whisked by in the sedan. 

Sneaking along, walking backwards, 
with the rolling pin behind her, Babs 
called to grandma and Aunt Milly. 
When she was out of sight, behind the 
cedars, she turned and ran, her long legs 
flying over the ground. 

“What can the child be doing with the 
rolling pin. She’s got it behind her,” 
said grandma. “Aha!”’ looking into the 
house, ‘“‘the children are alone and up to 
some mischief.” 

“Let's go and see what they’re up to,” 
said Aunt Milly. 

Grandma, spry and chipper, walked 
along beside Aunt Milly to the roadside. 
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The children were there, and so was a 
parked car, a 

The twins were at it, taking turns in 
massaging the mare with the rolling pin. 
Occasionally Babs stopped in her work to 
look up at the man. Grandma knew that 
she was talking up. 

Big Bill Tucker turned to his son: ‘‘Drive 
back to the farm, Tim, and bring the 
rifle. T'll put her out of her misery.” 
Tim backed the car, turned around and 
hit it up for the Tucker place . 

“You can’t shoot her, you don’t dast 
to. She’s Bobs’. The man guv her to 
him fer keeps.” 

“Shut up, you little whelp, or Ill slap 
your jaws.” 

“Slap me if you dare, 
greasy bully! I hate you!’’ Babs walked 
up to him with the rolling pin in her 
hand. Looking up into his face, she ran 
out her tongue, then went back to the 
mare and went on with the rolling. 

Grandma and Aunt Milly had heard. 
Grandma was furious. She walked up to 
Big Bill, her eyes flashing, her heart 
pounding. How she despised the man! 
Ever since Dan took the beating for him, 
she had despised him. She hated him. 
It was then she had offered the $50 re- 
ward to the first Farrell who would put 
a Tucker in his place. 

“What is it about?’”’ she demanded. 

“The darn fool kids think they can cure 
th’ mare. She’s dying; that’s why th’ 
gypsy gave her to them. He wanted to 
shed the responsibility of caring for the 
carcass. I sent Tim for the rifle. It ain't 
human t’ let her suffer that way.” 

“When did a Tucker develop human- 
ity!’ If withering scorn could kill, Bill 
Tucker would have dropped dead at 
grandma’s feet. She turned to Bobs: 
“Let's hear your side of it, son.”’ 

“Th’' gypsy guv her to me. 
her to me fer keeps.” 

“What's all this, Babs?’’ asked Aunt 
Milly, looking down at the mess of bot- 
tles, cartons, buckets, tin pan, paddle 
and funnel. 

“Physic, to 
swered Babs. 

“Land o’ Goshen! Were those cartons 
and bottles full?’’ inquired grandma. 

“Sure,’’ said Bobs, “all but th’ turpen- 
tine. We only guv her a little of that, 
’cause that was all there wuz. She could 
stand a lot more, she’s such a big belly,” 
reaching for the rolling pin.” 

“She downed two whole buckets of wa- 
ter, too,’ chipped in Babs. “Ye have 
t’ kill th’ germs.”’ 

“Ye darn little fools—given her all that! 
Crickets; She’s dying now.” 

“She ain't nuther—she jest 
She is feelin’ better, or she orter 
from Babs, her hands on her hips, 
eyes on the rolling pin. 

“Well, here’s Tim.”” The car whizzed 
up and stopped. Bill reached for the rifle 
as Tim handed it out. He stepped up 
close to the mare, cocked the trigger and 
threw the gun to his shoulder. He aimed 
directly at the mare’s head. 

3abs let out a yell. Bobs dropped the 
rolling pin, threw his body over the mare's 
head and stretched out his arms to pro- 
tect her. 


you great, big, 


He guv 


chase out th’ germs,” an- 


snorted. 
be,” 
her 


RANDMA grasped the gun. ‘No, you 

don't, Bill Tucker—not unless you do 
it over my dead body. No one shall lay 
a finger on that mare until Bobs gives the 
order—you understand?” 

“All right; have it your own way now.” 
Turning to Tim: ‘‘Run down town and 
get th’ marshal. We'll see who is run- 
ning this business,”’ 

Tim cranked up the car and away he 
went. In a short time he was back 
with the marshal. Bill explained matters 
to the officer, who said to Mrs. Farrell: 
“I think the mare should be shot. She 
is near dead anyway.” 

“Give th’ order, marshal,” 
throwing up the gun. 

“He can’t,” said grandma; “he hasn't 
any jurisdiction. This is outside the city 
limits.” 


said Bill, 


“She's right, Bill.” Turning again to 
grandma: “I am _ sorry, but, really, the 
mare should be killed.”’ 

“Not until Bobs gives the word. She’s 
his mare.” 

The officer turned to the car; so did 


Rig Bill. He put the rifle in the car. “I'll 
be back in the morning with the head 
of th’ humane society,’’ he threatened. 

Grandma turned her back on him and 
said something to Milly. 

‘I really believe that you are wrong, 
mother.”’ 

“How would you like to have your 
brains blown out just because you were 
sick and helpless? Besides, what right 
had Bill Tucker to interfere with Bobs’ 
mare?”’ 

Aunt Milly said nothing—there was 
nothing to say. They went back to the 
house, grandma first stopping to pat the 
mare and to say a few kind words to the 
suffering animal—then she followed Milly. 
She had caught sight of Jule and mammy 
with the men in the field, locating the 
pump. 

Big Bill was mistaken as to the gypsy’s 
motive in leaving the sick mare to die by 
the roadside. Tho believing the mare 
dying, there was a very particular reason 
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Shovel That Will STAY Pointedh 


* PICK Star Shovels every time because of that 

reinforced point. The rib on the back keeps them 
from wearing down blunt like an ordinary shovel— 
and with that sharp point I can clip off the biggest 
weed. Star Shovels scour up quick, too, because 
they’re shaped right. They must have the finest steel 
in them because they last longer and hold their edge 
better than any shovel I ever used.” 


Star Shovels—with a half century of specialized 
experience behind them—can be had to fit any make 
of cultivator. Your dealer can supply you. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 


STAR 


CULTIVATOR SHOVELS 


Established 1873 


Wear Longer ~ Scour Easter 
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why the gypsy would like to linger a 
while longer by the roadside, but there 
was a greater urge to be on the way. 
The gypsy was fleeing before the law. 
"Twas a gambling affair—someone had 
been cheated—someone robbed. It hap- 
pened in Grand Island. He and his com- 
panions had been hugging the byroads 
in the valley, hoping in this way to throw 
off his pursuers. Finding himself de- 
tained on the highway by the sick mare, 
he was filled with alarm lest he be seen 
by some passerby and recognized. He 
would rather sacrifice what he was wait- 


ing for than to go back and face his 
accusers. 

Milly and Grandma drove to the place 
where the pump was being located. 
Grandma got out and looked the place 
over. 


‘“Jimjams, you leave this work to me, 
T'll have a force of men here in the 
morning working on this job. You can 
put down the well and make those fur- 
rowed field ditches. My men will do the 
rest. You can boss the job. We'll have 
the floor and walls of the pit cemented. 
And we'll have a cement platform for the 
pump and motor, and a roof over them to 
protect them from the weather.’’ 

“But, mother,” put in Jule; “we haven’t 
the money to pay for help.” 

“Who is talking about money? I'm 
footing the bill. This is my donation to 
Dan’s idea.”’ 

(Continued next week) 





Farm Groups Attack the 
New Tariff Bill 


(Continued from page 6) 


tariff ‘in the interest of agriculture,’ cer- 
tain selfish interests have been promised 
new advantages which are without con- 
science or reason, and which, if enacted_ 
into law, will mulct the consumers of the 
country, farmers included, out of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of additional 
tribute per year. In connection with both 
the pending farm relief and tariff legis- 
lation, we have a feeling bordering on 
contempt for certain corn belt congress- 
men, who, thruout the special session, 
have acted as mere errand boys for spe- 
cial privilege. Be 

“We re-declare ourselves for the prin- 
ciple of production cost which brought 
this committee into being, and which, 
properly interpreted, means that the 
farmer 


is entitled to the same living 





standard as that enjoyed by other classes 
in our great nation.” 
The resolutions committee consisted of 


F. W. Murphy, Minnesota, chairman; 
T. C. Cashman, vice-president of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau’ Federation; 


Charles E. Hearst, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau; Milo Reno, president of 
the Iowa Farmers’ Union; H. G. Keeney, 
president of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union; C. B. Steward, secretary of the 
Nebraska Farm Bureau; Ralph Snyder, 
president of the Kansas Farm Bureau. 

The following resolution was presented 
from the floor by Milo Reno, and was 
adopted by vote of the federation: 

“We call upon the farm leadership of 
the nation to cooperate in working out a 
program of united action that will enable 
the farmers to obtain production costs 

“We urge the farm organizations to in- 
tensify their efforts to increase member- 
ship to a point where farmers will have 
power thru organization to bargain for 
fair prices. 

‘If we can not ébtain justice by legis- 
lation, the time will have arrived when 
no other course remains than organized 
refusal to deliver the products of the 
farm at less than production costs.” 





CREOSOTING POSTS PAYS 


Studies carried on at Iowa State Col- 
lege for about twenty years, on the treat- 
ment of non-durable fence posts, show 
that without any question, creosoting is 
a big factor in cutting down fence costs 
Cottonwood, willow and elm posts, which 
normally begin to fail after two or three 
years, were given a good creosote treat- 
ment about twenty years ago, are still 
in service, and many apparently will last 
for twenty-five to thirty years. 

Too many farmers look only at the first 
cost of non-durable posts as compared 
with the higher cost of creosoted ones: 
but, properly, one should consider the 
total yearly cost rather than the [first 
cost, and take account of the cost of 
setting the posts. stretching and tighten- 
ing the fence and stapling to the post, 
loss in crops and livestock thru breaking@ 
in due to rotted posts, time spent in 
driving out livestock and in pulling out 
and resetting posts, and so on. If this is 
done over a period of twenty-five years, 
unquestionably the longer service post 
will be the cheaper. Bulletins giving 
complete directions for creosoting posts 
can be obtained free from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from your own agricul 
tural coliege.—I. W. -D. -- 
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Concrete 
Dams 

Save Soil 
and | 
PREVENT 2327 
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ti Coa MODP?. 
Millions of acres of valuable land 
are rendered useless by erosion each 
year, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. d 


Dams, properly built at the right lo- 
cation, will save and restore much 


of this wasted land. 


Build Your Own Dam 


Where Needed 


“Gullying” of your land can be prevented per- 


manently by building a concrete dam accord- 
ing to simple instructions clearly written and 
illustrated in our booklet “Soil Saving Dams.” 
Plans are included, 


Ask today for your copy of 
“Soil Saving Dams.” It is free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Concrete for Permanence 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Nearly all goats have good 
taste in clothes,” 


a 











AH, HA! WE SCOOP BILL ROGERS! 
This smart crack came to Joshaway via 


Henry Wallace and some of his tariff 
snooping friends. It seems that in study- 
ing the proposed tariff schedule, Para- 


graph 1606, Hawley bill, it has been dis- 
covered that jackasses are placed on the 
free list. Now our smart young fellows 
rise to ask: “Is congress so occupied 
with the welfare of various industries, it 
has completely forgotten to protect itself 
against foreign competition?” And Josh- 
away shudders when he thinks of the 
future as Wildman and Big Potato Borah 
open the debate on this, with the best 
All-American Heflin singing the chorus! 
Perhaps they need jaw-bones to slay the 
octopuses and are far sighted—more so 
than we who scoff. 


TIT FOR TAT 

Hubby found some holes in his socks. 
“You haven’t mended these,’’ he said to 
his wife. 

“Did you buy that coat you promised 
me?” she asked, 

“No.” 

“Well, if you don’t give a wrap, I don’t 
give a darn.” 


IF YOU’RE BOTHERED, TRY THIS 


On a farm in southern Georgia is posted 
this sign: 

“Trespaser’s will be persekuted to the 
extent of 2 mean mongrel dorgs which 
aint never been ovarly soshibil with stran- 
gers and 1 dubble barlet shot gun which 
aint loaded with no sofy pillers. This here 
aint no park, Its privut property.” 


TENNESSEE JOKE 


The man from the backwoods led his 
overgrown son into the country school- 
house. 

“This here boy’s arter l’arnin’,”” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘What’s yer bill o’ fare?’’ 

“Our curriculum, sir,’’ corrected the 
schoolmaster, “embraces geography, 
arithmetic, trigonometry 





“That'll do,” interrupted the father, 
“that'll do. Load him up good with 
triggernometry. He’s the only poor shot 


in the family.” 





A CHANCE TO REST 


The following extract from a love letter 
written home to his wife by a soldier on 
active duty in France will ever evoke 
tender memories in the hearts of ex-serv- 
ice men: 

“Don’t send me no more nagging let- 
ters, Lottie! They don’t do no good. I'm 
three thousand miles away from home, 
and I want to enjoy this war in peace.” 


PLAIN LANGUAGE 
“Au revoir,” said Ikey. 
“Vat's dat?’ asked Izzy. 
“Dat’s good-bye in French.” 
“Vell,” said Izzy, ‘“‘carbolic acid.” 
“Vat's dat?’ asked Ikey. 
“Dat’s good-bye in any language.” 


JUST LIKE SOME FARMERS 
Sambo: “Yes, suh, business be’n fine. 
Mah wife done gib me ten dollars an’ Ah 
bought a pig. Ah kept tradin’ fo’ ebery- 
thing under de sun, till finally Ah gets a 
bicycle, and Ah sold it fo’ ten dollars.” 


Rastus: “But you-all doan make no 
money.” 

Sambo: “Co’se not. But look at de 
business Ah’s been doin’.”’ . 


SAVE THIS FOR YELLOWSTONE TRIP 
Inquisitive Old Lady: ‘“‘Where did those 
large rocks come from?’’ 
Tired Guide: “The glaciers brought 
them down.” 
Inquisitive Old Lady: 
the glaciers?” 
Tired Guide: “They have gone back 
after more rocks.” 


“But where are 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 
A clergyman, anxious to introduce some 
new hymn books, directed the clerk to 
give out a notice in church in regard to 
them, immediately after the sermon. The 


| clerk, however, had.a notice of his own 


to give with reference to the baptism of 
infants. Accordingly, at the close of the 
sermon, he announced, “All those who 
have children they wish baptized, please 
send in their names at once.” 

The clergyman, who was deaf, suppos- 
ing that the clerk was giving out the 
hymn book notice, immediately arose and 
said: ‘‘And I want to say for the benefit 
of those who haven’t any, that they may 
be obtained from me any day between 
three and four o’clock, the ordinary little 
ones at 15 cents, and the special ones 
with red backs at 25 cents each.” 


































































TRIPLE ACCIDENT 
KILLS 1 AND INJURES 3 


Cars collided .... gas tanks exploded .... 

_ autos and occupants burned! It happened in 
Michigan recently. It may occur again, soon, 
to YOUR car—when YOU are driving. 

Or, some other kind of auto smash-up may 
send you to the hospital. Or, one of a hundred 
other kind of farm accidents may lay you low, 
any day. ¢ 

You are in constant danger. Farm work is 
hazardous. 1 farmer in 8 will be seriously 
injured this year! a 

Be y—in case you meet a bad injury. 
Let Woodmen Accident pay the bills. Costs 
little; protects you up to $1,000. Best accident 
policy for farmers. Most generous. Pays 
handsomely every day you are laid up—dovr 
if they take you to the hospital. Look into 
this. Mai] the coupon today. F 


2%¢ a Day Protects You 


It’s risky bysiness to go with- 
out a Woodmen Accident policy. | AGENTS 
You may need it tomorrow! Don’t | We want capa- 
put it off. Mail the coupon right | ble men over 21 
now. Get full details. Read how | for good terri- 
itis coe od Soeneee. tory. Write 

ec w icy holders say. | for facts. 
Don’t delay---Send NOW! 


Woodme 
Accident 


Company 
of Lincoln. Nebr. 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. 

Lincoln, Nebr. Dept. H-610 
Please send me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 























































































































































Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu- 
Sually high In feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
onts, which you can raise or buy cheaper 
at home. 


(Phampion 


PIG MEAL 


is a complete balanced ration for both brood sows 
and pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
digestible. Contains all the mineral hogs need and 
all the combined vegetable and animal protein 
they can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
or wire us direct. 


write (4) 
CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 











Remove Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. Itis remarkably 
eflective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. ¥ ou can work 
the horse atthe same time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 


Write for horse book 4B free. 


A user writes: “Had one borse with ewell- 
ing on both bind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 
going sound and well.” 
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TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


LW. F YOUNG, Inc. 289 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass.) 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
ge ond column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 144 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general] 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 


that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 


eges and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
fuilure of these commodities to advance 
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about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.97 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.94 next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 1, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 106 per cent, grain 103 
per cent, livestock 79 per cent, lumber 
99 per cent, ore 123 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages ‘on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week, 
42%c, week before 42%c; cheddar cheese, 















































































































































































































as much as other products is due to over- last week 21%,c, week before 22c; eggs, 
production. fresh firsts, last week 29%c, week before 
295,c; ducks, last week.20c, week before 
23c; fat hens, last week 29%4c, week before 

GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 29e: broilers, last week 35c, week be- 

— = fore 36c; geese, last week lic, week be- 
Doel oon fore 15c. 
we s toe a> | 
Se 3S Ow 
eenl ged ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
hoy ae No. 2 July corn. at Buenos Aires sold 
a 7A 2 ° last week for 795c, week before 804c. 
A 2] Ay 528 
Fisher's index number ............{ 144] 98 CORN OIL CAKE MEAL _ 
= aii Aiea : Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
CATTLE—At Chicago in ton lots. 
1,300-pound fat cattle .... 179] 107 
1,100-pound fat cattle . 186 108 +. ’ 
Canners and cutters ..... 207 107 he Week S Markets 
FCOGETR  coccccceccccccccsccecsnceneees sonsoncsonce 194) 93 
ae ~ TTLE 
HOGS—At Chicago | inten 
BERAVY  BKOWD. ossisscvanccomsctesrearencsrss | 136] 113 | > 
Light hogs 137| 120 | 5 
PIGS  evecscoreen 140 135 | 5 nt 
Sows (roug ones. be 120} 112 | = | S 
SHEEP—At Chicago ei 2 § 
Lambs (1929 CrOp)  sssssessssseeesees | 200) 97 Oj} UO] * 
WOOL AND HIDES Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
= steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 35 75 Choice and prime— | 
Light cow hides at Chicago.. 110| 75 Last week ......... Sue 8}15.25/14.70 
_ GRAIN | Week before 5)14,.95/14.25 
Good— | 
' = 
At Chicago— ] LIASt WEEK ....cccccrccccerrvcesees 4.12/14.62/13.95 
Corn, No. P mixed sovecveceveseeesenes | 132] 91 Week before seesseeeeeeeesnee] 13,38/14,20'13,25 
Oats. No. 2 white x 97] 67 Medium— | a ms a 
Wheat, No. 2 red .. i 103| 71 LASt WEEK srscssrsecssersseressee 13.00/13.75 12.75 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ....... 89) 77 _ Week DefOre  -seresesssemeen ao es Ee 
| Farms— Common Z 
ee ee 129) 90 een gga eee 111.38112.38|10.75 
67 Week before "}10.75}11.88/10.5 
553 Light weight beef steers | | 
MILL-FEEDS (1,100 Ibs, down)— 
Cottonseed me il, at Milw’kee| 133] 66 c pee = —— |, 4.88/15.25 14.70 
"one Pag“ Bare eens! Ta a Week before 14.25 (15.00|14.25 
gran, at Kansas 7 | 71 | ai ities i 
Shorts, at Kansas City. 106) 63 | Me dium “and good | 9 | ¢ 
ic a pases : e.... Se —. LBC WOOK cecencecsecsensessnsese 13.50)14.12!13.20 
HAY Week before seovessescceereee|12.75)13.75)12.62 
_— = a iin aan Common— | 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 111 93 LABt WOKE ccrrccccccccceseiesecees 11.38/12.38/10.75 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 141 101 Week before cccccccrccrrcecess 10.75'11.88/10.50 
a enF  e yi (CNR igi arama . oP " 4 ! 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Pee ae Ss 
Butter, at Chicago OR GIRE | 158 100 | Last WEEK cecoccorereveccrvcsseces 88|12.42 11.75 
Clover seed, at Toledo 189] 94 | Week before 62)12.12)11.68 
Timothy seed, at Chicago, 80} 121 | Cows— | cA : 
Cotton, at New York 136 91 Last week ... »-10.00/10.58) 9.88 
Eggs, at Chicago ............ 146] 104 | eee before ... nis pee 9.88 
rapa achier a sulls— | 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago So eee Rae 9,50) 9.75) 9.00 

<$ 5 | Week before ......0..000-| 9.50] 9.62] 9.00 
— +h ae Canners and cutters— | } | 
. cs = ae 7Ae 749! 7 29! a4 
Ham 165} 120 Eee ig ce Mee Et) teal ete 
Bacon ; 131| 99 : eek before ... ERE i. a i | its) 
: Stockers and feeders— | | | 
FUTURES—At Chicago Last WOOK ...csessecesessseens ».{11.62)11.50/11.25 
a Week before ceec.cccccoeees 11.62)11.50)11.25 
Corn— mm Cows and heifers— | | 
JULY seseeeee 128 91 DARE, WRBK ccsincepereeeecen 9.25/10.25| 9.50 
Septem! 125} 92 Week before Sa 9.25110.12| 9.50 
DORI EE wiscancsnwecmimnmmrns 134} 109 
Oats— | 
STUY cans | 92) 3 MOSS 
Soptembet a] 98 94 | Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
DIRCORIDER oinuscencnieniceisinniuns 103 96 | Last week .. .+.|10.32)10.95/10.68 
Wheat— | Week before .. 12/10.48/10.28 
July . 91 77 | Medium (200-250 Ibs. | | 
FSGIUCRIIOOD 5, scocascssasnesecepseccnsennsess 102| 79 | Last week 68}11.18/10.92 
DeECOMDE cvcccocscoosencccscosncvce ccce ese 103) 81 Week before 42)10.68/10.50 
Lard— | | | Light (150-200 lbs.)— | | | 
: < Seen | a11) 108 Last week 110.62/11.15/10.92 
September .. | 110) 103 Week Before ccsscorrscecseens /10.20)10.58/10.48 
Sides— Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
PUI <sines | 118) 109 Last WeCK s.usssuseeneenne} 9.38|10.95/10.55 
RS aE 122] 101 Week before scree] 9.95/10.42)10.20 
Smooth and rough 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS heavy packing sows | 
Coke, at Connellsville vic... 92) 106 (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Pig iron, at Birmingham.. 115) 94 Een — oa er er aed 
Copper, at New ee 110} 122 Pies A 36 cee ree | 9.1 Spon 9. 
Crude petroleum, at N, York} 219] 146 ae rg arcte 
Lumber— | sast | KE sssssvseene wee} LO. 

Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- és ba eek before ‘| 
AUN -crssininieeieancseca geo] irs | Stock vise | 9. | 
Yellow pine (southern) ne hee sesensennen apni 9.50)... 

1x8 No. 2 com. boards 190 106 | CeK Delore _-----rsereerere-ns} 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 207} 114 | SHEEP 
pete... cinema 139 100 | a (84 lbs. down), | | ] 
} medium to prime— 
FINANCIAL | og" geil Hos g.92'15.a5|14.88 
- 7 Teek fore = 7511e@ 90115 
Bank clearings, per capita, IPT sing Pence! Pon aie ae! a tel 
outside of New York, hee Oe Eee ae 
SrvOMtE COE BINT ciccesesiccosisomnnnnn 240 95 | —— — sssneerseerenernnees| 12,50) 12.45 11.00 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, TECK DEFOE  wrresrcresveererer 13.38)13.38)11.25 
at New York x °11 145 — wethers, medium 
Industrial stocks 0 ‘ o_prime— * 
seerentenl ype sce at ty Last WEEK ..rccccocccsssereorreree| 9.75/10.00! 9.82 
Week before 2 110.12 
j } 


RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 











Last week ..... | 5.50 
Week before .50 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 

















HAY 
| i- p> | 
} a 
5 ° 
Z| 32% 
a} 22 
= x = 
° m™ 10 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
pT a 1 
WEEK DEFOTE ccccccccssccovers eavesenselsovsecses} 
Timothy, No. 1— 
EE. WOOGIE | criccccctimnossen erect 


WEEK DELO] crcccocccccrcccrre] score ove 
Alfalfa, choice— 

LASt WEEK arccccocsccsserresssere |24.00/21.50 

Week DEFOE ccsccrcscssssoseee| 24.90) 21.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 

LASt WEEK ccecccossorsscsssossere|25-00/20.00 

Week before 23.00)}20.00 


serene ee ovenereees 















































































Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week .... ./21.50}18.50 
Week before . 21.50/18.50 
Alfalfa, No. 
Last WEEK. ....cccoccoscrecsessoere| 19.00/16. 75 
Week before cesses seve 19.00}16. 75 
Oat straw— 
Last Week ...ccccsccosrsscossese| 9.50} 9.50)10.50 
Week before cecccceseeee| 9.50] 7.50/11.00 
GRAIN 
|} |] 2 
2 |} al 
80 3 a x 
s1/4/a2| & 
2 so i n 
= RB | @ ® 
6j/o|@] a4 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....... -933%4| .8414] .92 
Week before ....| .91% 91 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last Week ...... .9254/ .8314] .9014] .8514 
Week before ....| .89%} .85 89 8214 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last WeeK ecco 91%] .8014] .8814] .831%4 
Week before ....} .88 82 -87 80% 
Oats— 
Last week .....| 464! .4814] .46%4] .43% 
Week before ....| .46%4] .43 47 42% 
Barley— 
Last week wu...) .55 .58 59 
Week before ....| .54 54 55 
Rye— 
Last week ......}| -85%] .80 80% 
Week before ....| .88 82 83 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ...... 1.08 |1.02 {1.03%4/1.00 
Week before ..../1.094%4/1.02 {1.04 -95 
FEEDS 
eo 
2/218] él, 
3 n 8 ° to 
6181/81 al-e¢ 
S £| & oO 
=| 13 S| s 
ai ja] ayo 
Bran— | 
Last week........,24.75|21.75/22.25|/26.00 
Week before....!23.75)20.50/21.25)|28.00 
Shorts— | 
Last week 3.25/22.25132.00 
Week before.. 5|23.25)21.25/33.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week........|3% ce |esseessee] 2-00 
Last week........ \3< -}32.00 
Linseed meal 
(oO. pj— 
Last week... 
Week before....)i 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week........ 41.00 
Week before....|39.50 
Tankage— | 
Last WOK. .0.s.cfooseseess TOLOOT, sccecsee 75.00/70.00 
Week before....}..s0-| 70.00]. sssrve 80700/70.00 
Gluten— | 
Last WEEIL.....00:].ccorsere| eccsoscse| occcocsce] oscossoes 134.50 
"WY GONE “BOLOTC sics ba nvpcocstesossssin bssbvectecdstereecsd 134.50 














*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 

























to bo bn ‘ 
2h | 28] 28 | gs 
ow On on rk 
“ee en wc? boale«>] 
3 | 32) 82 | §28 
Sa ra Sa HSS 
118.1] 101.2) 65.9] 77.1 
160.4 60.4] 67.2 73.6 
Missouri ... 128.0| 81.4] 69.6} 71.6 
Nebraska . 161.3! 87.6; 45.4! © 80.4 
Kansas ..... 117.4) > 193:2) BL3t AES 
Indiana 147.6 S74] . 63.4). - 704 
a) \ (er 88.9] 116.0 73.4| 52.6 
Total, 7 corn | | | | 
belt states..| 131.0] 93.3] 60.5] 86.3 





Week ending May 31, 1929, as a percent- 
age of receipts for the corresponding week 
ending June 1, 1928—Iowa, 79.1 per cent; 


Illinois, 91.9; Missouri, 91.7; Nebraska, 
74.8: Kansas, 83.0; Indiana, 112.9; Ohio, 
351.4; total, seven corn belt states, 87.7 
per cent. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par at 
4%, per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 


. LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.20, week be- 
fore $13.10. Chicago—Last week $11.88, 
week before $11.68. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 17c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.00, 
and cotton at New York 19c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 79c 
for No. 3 shelled and 77c for No. 4 shelled, 
oats 37%4c, and wheat 87sec. 











Livestock Receipts a 
Prices 


Hog prices are 97 per cent of the 
year average, as contrasted with 129 
cent for fat cattle, 86 per cent for g 
and 110 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag 
percentage of ten-year average for 
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ceipts and prices as they have prevaj centr 
week by week for the past eight wee beseat 
Fach week is compared with the ten-yegmctUV“ 
average of the corresponding week, yery WS 
eliminating all seasonal bias. pehind 
* this Wé 
HOGS up; big 
will do 
~ +g} peading 
: ot ooks & 
28 : £ this tir 
O31 o+| and st¢ 
=| Fs| Sigsiow 
eoO| e=| Ginearly 
ADTil 19 tO 25 ccccvcccssccccccsscoce 104) 
April 26 to May 2 102} 94 East 
May 3 to daa 73 76) The ws 
May. 10 to 16. 74 79 very © 
May 17 to 23 nae. 82} 89 Have | 
May 24 to 30 ........ a 96 80] ike 1 
May 31 to June 6.. 98] 89 - 
JUNE 7 40 FB circum. ta 81) plante¢ 
. some t 
(CATTLE of sma 
April 19 to 25 wacsuasence] 90) 92) Tyme! & 
April 26 to May 2 | WG} 91 almost 
May 3to 9. 75] 84) Hired 
May 10 to 16 .... 69 78 enorm: 
May 17 to 23 .... 76 gn] few c] 
May 24 to 30 o.oo 76 74) cents, 
May 31 to June 6.........00 86 81) L. He 
JUNC F.0D... ccsaccccesooncvvcsesccas 81 80} ¥ 
Nort 
tSHEEP Plowi! 
AGTil 19, tO WD cn nnusan ce 104 cept 0 
April 26 to May 2... 105} 137 mostly 
May 3 to 9 vcocaw 113} 129) sadly 
May 10 to 16 .... 118] 135 one-h: 
May 17 to 23 ..... 117} 140) tion 
May 24 to 30 ........ 107} 120) oe 
May 31 to June 6.. 104) 125) pect 
June 7 to 13 .... 103] 103] thistle 
Small 
+LAMBS ill-eff: 
April 19 0 25 wcscwcsssesssnem 104) 135) im" ' 
April 26 to May 2 105} 137) 19g many 
May 3to 9. 113} 129 diskin 
May 10 to 16 118] 135) ever, 
May 17 to 23. 117} 140) of sn 
May 24 to 30 sec 107| 120 —_— 
May 31 to June 6 104) 125) 1 Ran: 
Jane. Tte 1S Sescctincne 103| 103| 1 sual 
*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sh wool 
seven markets. of he 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. Bi. ¢ 
¢Sheep and lamb receipts are combin . * 
a 
CHICAGO HOG PRICES & 
weatl 
1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 19269) coup! 
the c 
June 7... 10.85] 9.75) 8.90! 14.19 did ¢ 
June 8 10.75| 9.80} 8.85) 14.188 ning 
June 10 10.80} 9.80} 8.90) 14 aris 
June 11 10.80| 9.85] 8.85! 14.5qm P? 
June 12 10.95| 9.70] 8.85) 14.49 lot 0 
June 13 11.05| 9.65} 8.75] 14.5qm time. 
the 
Wint 
CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES start 
rain 
1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 192m the | 
now 
5 a enerareananre 9114 11.07% 11.01 | .73agm WX 
June 8... "| 79314 |1.05%%|1.00%| .74m M. I 
June 10 ... 34/1.04%4| .9914] .7 Ce 
June 11 ... Yo |1. 9444) .73 ture: 
June 12 ... }1. 93%) .74 good 
DUE TD ccceecremtinmeinie j1. .96%4| .74 favo 
crop 
EXPORTS OF GRAIN om 
Exports of wheat the first week i pen 
June were 8,853,000 bushels, as compar a 
with 6,582,000 bushels for the week befo Pp 
and 4,992,000 bushels for the same weelg™ Cres 
last year. Exports of corn the first weelgj ries 
in June were 67,000 bushels, as com Sor 
pared with 75,000 bushels the week be Mrs 
fore and 78,000 bushels for the sam E 
week last year. Exports of oats the first Gor 
week in June were 620,000 bushels, haa 
compared with 294,000 bushels for t aC 
week before and 557,000 bushels for wer 
same week last year. rece 
fiel 
cel\ 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the first week in Ju 
were 10,119,000 pounds, as compared wit 
10,558,000 pounds the week before ani 
10,000,000 pounds for the same week las r 


year. Exports of pork the first week 1 
June were 5,849,000 pounds, as compar 
with 6,404,000 pounds the week befo 
and 4,647,000 pounds for the same weé 
last year. 





MAKE OWN MUD SCRAPERS 


Mud-tracked floors may be avoided ev 
during the rainiest seasons of the yeat 
Several kinds of mud scrapers can 
made with a small amount of labor. 
scrapers are used faithfully, they wi 
save much work for the busy housewife. 
One useful type is made by using two 
brushes. The sides of the brushes 4 
fastened onto a flat surface so that thé 
bristles are toward each other. Th 
brushes need to be placed about the width 
of a person’s shoe apart. A strip of 0 
steel or iron may be fastened betwee 
the brushes to clean the bottom of th 
shoes. The bristles clean the mud fro 
the sides of the shoe, while the met 
scrapes it from the bottom. Inexpensiv¥ 
fiber mats placed outside of the door 4 
good mud-catchers. The dirt can be r 
moved by gently shaking the mat. 
old broom at the door often reminds th 
men and boys to use it to clean the 
shoes before coming into the house. 
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w4LLACES’ FARMER, June 21, 1929 
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central—Dallas County, June 15—Corn 
cultivating is the order of the day. Some 
very weedy fields. Corn generally ten days 
pehind last year. Some sod replanted 
this week. First crop of alfalfa mostly 
up: big crop. All hay looks fine. Clover 
will do to.begin on next week. Oats are 
peading very short; poor color. Wheat 
jooks good. Pastures about average for 
this time of year. Spring pigs are scarce 
and stock hogs in big demand. Gardens 
slow on account of cool weather. Cherries 
pearly ripe. Good prospects for apples.— 
H. C. Flint. _ 

Eastern—Keokuk County, June 14— 
The weather is quite changeable. Nights 
very cool; temperature 56 this morning. 
Have had quite a little rain, and looks 
jike rain again. Corn practically all 
planted, and most cultivated once, and 
some twice. Corn unusually clean. Most 
of small grain looks favorable, especially 
fall grain. A wonderful crop of clover, 
almost ready for cutting, in full bloom. 
Hired help on the farm jis scarce. An 
enormous crop of strawberries; but very 
few cherries. Eggs 25 cents, cream 44 
cents, corn 80 cents, oats 40 cents.—John 
L. Herman, 

Northern—Franklin County, June 15— 
Plowing and corn planting finished, ex- 
cept on about one farm in ten. Corn is 
mostly a good stand, but much of it is 
sadly in need of cultivation, as hardly 
one-half has received the first cultiva- 
tion. A very few fields cultivated the 
second time. Quack grass and Canada 
thistles much worse than ever before. 
Small grain doing fairly well, but showing 
ill-effects of being put in when ground 
was too wet. Stalks still showing on 
many fields that were not dragged after 
disking. Pastures and meadows best 
ever, and blue-grass fully headed. Lots 
of small white clover in bloom, where 
other grass was thin. More young colts 
than have been seen for many years; also 
more lambs than ever before. County 
wool pool sold out at 31% cents. Price 
of hens dropped from 25 to 20 cents in 


| 


eee last ten days. Cooperative shippers will 
be here again June 20, paying 22 cents.— 

Jas. T. Thorp. 
Eastern—Scott County, June 15—The 
weather is fine. “The heavy rains of a 
27 | 192698 couple of days ago were a life-saver for 


the corn and all other crops, even if they 
did come with wind, thunder and light- 
ning. But little damage was done in com- 
parison with the good that was done. A 
lot of corn is cultivated for the second 
time. Everything coming out well with 
the excellent weather we are having. 
Winter wheat is getting the rain when 
starting to head out. Very good! The 
rain did not come in very good time for 
the alfalfa hay makers, Many are at it 
now. Dirt roads have rained solid now, 
which should suffice for this week.— 
mm L. &, 

Central—Greene County, June 14—Pas- 
tures, small grain and gardens are in 
good condition. The past week has been 
favorable for corn cultivating. The corn 
crop is doing remarkably for the weather; 
too cool for rapid growth, but we hope 
for warmer weather soon. The cow and 
hen industries are doing their share of 
Providing an imcome for the farmers. 
Cream 44 cents, eggs 23 cents. Strawber- 
ries are ripening. Livestock doing nicely. 
Some corn and hogs going to market.— 
Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Eastern—Delaware County, June 14— 
Corn plowing is the order of the day. We 
had showers on the 11th and 12th, which 
were timely and very beneficial. We had 
received no rain since May 10, and the 
fields were very dry on top. Corn is re- 
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good. Strawberries are ripe. They were 
damaged by the frost of May 19 and later 
by the dry weather, but the rain will help 
them. Oats are looking good now, Hay 
promises to be a good crop, and especially 
the new seeding of clover. Alfalfa has 
done well and the first crop is ready to 
cut. Hogs sold for $10.50 this week.—C. 
D. Hunt. 

Northwestern—Clay County, June 14— 
Weather bright and warm. Corn doing 
well, but warmer weather would help. 
High winds Monday morning and Tues- 
day night did very little damage near 
here, and very little rain fell. Some 
strawberries being picked. Meadows and 
pastures in good shape. Some alfalfa be- 
ing cut, and yielding well. Most of the 
corn being plowed the second time. Cream 
44 cents, eggs 24 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Central—Grundy County, June 14—Had 
a heavy rain Tuesday, which was surely 
appreciated for corn on spring plowing, 
it being so cloddy. Some are plowing for 
the second time. More complaint than 
usual about cut and wire worms and 
ants working in sod corn, but mostly 
spring plowed land. Some replanting yet. 
Small grain looks good. Oats ready to 
head out. Meadows are excellent, as 
clover seems to have to be made for hay 
soon. Deaths among cattle from bloat 
are enormous—one, two and in some cases 
more, all over, and a considerable. num- 
ber of cases are saved. Pigs doing well; 
no sickness. Lots of road work being 


done here. Vote on paving next week, 
No corn selling. Quite a few cattle on 
feed now. Farm help plentiful.—Gustav 
Treimer. 


Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
June 13—The season is progressing with 
few irregularities. Corn planting about 
cleaned up, and cultivation has begun. 
The crop is about ten days late, for size, 
and fields are spotted. Oats and barley 
are injured to some extent by the wet 
weather. Wheat is showing some signs 
of rust development. Hay and pasture 
are luxurious, and the first cutting of 
alfalfa is cut, but is somewhat coarse, and 
the lower leaves are bleached out from 
excessive rains.—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Story County, June 12—Altho 
the spring has been cold and backward, 
recent rains and hot days have made 
corn and other crops grow fast. Much 
corn has been tended twice; some pieces 
more. Farmers are talking an extra 
tending if they have time. Alfalfa and 
clover being cut, and look like fair crops. 
Stock is looking good, due to fine pas- 
tures, A good many young pigs and 
but little sickness reported. Quite a 
number of little colts. Many calves and 
chickens, altho fewer chickens than last 
year. Cherries and plums are not a full 
crop. Many apples and strawberries. Ear 
corn 73 cents and scarce, oats 36 cents, 
hogs $10.20, sweet cream 48 cents, sour 
cream 44 cents, No. 1 eggs, buying, 26 
cents. Gardens looking fine.—Mrs. E. O. 
Robinson. 

Northern—Floyd County, June 10—The 
weather is some cooler. Farmers are busy 
cultivating corn. A good rain would help. 
Alfalfa is looking good. Hens 23 cents, 
eggs 28 to 24 cents, hogs $10.30, butterfat 
42 cents. Oats looking fairly good.—Mrs. 
M. H. Noble. 

Northwestern — Buena Vista County, 
June 10—Summer is here. Everything is 
growing finely. Corn is being cultivated 
the second time. Pastures fine. Some 
alfalfa being cut. Gardens and fruit are 
great. Had a fine shower June 6. The 
prospects are fine for a good year. Mar- 
kets are fairly good. Corn 78 cents, eggs 
26 cents, cream 46 cents. All stock doing 
well.—R. A. Schroeder. 


Southern—Ringgold County, June 14— 





weeks, except one good rain. Some corn 
plowed over once. Almost all plowing 
done, but still several large fields to 
plow for corn. Oats, wheat, grass, fruit, 
ete., are all doing finely. At present the 
ground is very dry and cloddy. Some corn 
was replanted. Most corn seed was good, 
and there is a good stand. Alfalfa all cut 
once.—Monroe Newton. 
Northeastern—Chickasaw County, June 
14—Showers on the lith and 12th were 
fine on the oats. Some oats that was put 
in wet had turned yellow, the ground 
checking open. Corn is doing finely. Hay 
looks good. First cutting of alfalfa is 
ready. Pastures are good. Stock is do-* 
ing finely. More young colts are seen 
this spring than usual. A good many are 
trying fertilizer in their corn this year 
for the first time. More soybeans were 
planted than ever before.—C: Laydon. 
Southern—Davis County, June 13—Al- 
most a week without rain has let the 
farmers into the fields to tend corn and 
beans; are getting them in good shape 
now. A good stand generally reported, 
outside of worms and mole work. Mea- 
dows and oats improving. Lots of straw- 
berries, and of good quality. Potato vines 
do not look good, and poor stand. Weather 
rather cool for stuff to grow well, but 
good to work.—W. H. Kline. 
Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
June 14—Weather very cool the last two 
days, but we have had very warm days 
the first of the week. Corn is growing 
very fast, and is being plowed the second 
time. Much alfalfa is being put up this 
week. Winter wheat is turning color 
now and promises a bumper crop. Farm- 
ers are vaccinating cattle for blackleg. 
Potatoes looking fine, also gardens and 
fruit. Livestock in general is O. K. We 
are having plenty of rain.—Mrs. J. N. A. 
Northeastern—Bremer County, June 14 
—Corn plowing is being done at present. 
A lot of lumps in the soil this year, espe- 
cially upon spring plowing. Corn doing 
finely. A few patches of oats are up 
to normal. Weeds and grasses are in 
many fields. This will cut the average 
prospect, which is about 50 per cent of 
a normal crop. Pastures are good. Gar- 
dens are nice and clean.—J. Diedrich. 
Southern—Lucas County, June 11—From 
the point of view of the preducer, this 
spring has not been promising until re- 
cently. Now corn is growing and is a 
good stand where not molested by worms. 
Alfalfa is being harvested, and the last 
ten days has given us a wonderful change 
for the better.—C. C. Burr. 








ILLINOIS 


Southeastern—Wabash County, June 13 
—Too much wet and windy weather. Corn 
badly washed out; wheat down. Four 
high waters, with the prospect of an- 
other high water. The bottom farmer 
is not by any means to be envied.— 
nu Y & 

Central—Piatt County, June 14—Rainy 
and chilly weather still continues. Today 
will make three consecutive days out of 
the field. Hundreds of acres of corn 
were planted the last of the past week, 
and with this adverse weather, none of 
it is doing much. Only very favorable 
weather all summer and fall can make a 
crop. A corn crop calamity is within 


| badly washed, 





the range of possibility even now. Oats 
generally look good, except in the low 
ground. Clover is about ready to cut, 
but it is poor hay weather. Not many 
hogs; no cattle, except dairy stuff.—Robt. 
M. Walker. 





MISSOURI 


Northern—Randolph County, June 14— 
Ground still wet for working. Corn plant- 


What corn is up is growing fast. Pota- 
toes are backward; some not planted till 
last week. Some fields of oats are look- 
ing good. Meadows fair. Some clover 
being cut this week. Hens 24 cents, eggs 
23 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 
Central—Moniteau County, June 13— 
About half of the corn planted to date. 
Another large rain on the 12th, which 
will in all probability make the ground 
too wet for the balance of the week. 
Lots of ground still to be plowed for 
corn. Oats. not showing well. Pastures 
are good. First planting of corn has been 
requiring replanting, as 
seed has rotted in many fields.—Reader. 
Northwestern—Andrew County, June 15 
—This has been a good week, and corn 
planting is finished, all but a few fields 
on the overflowed bottoms. The first crop 
of alfalfa made about a ton to the acre, 
and went up in fairly good shape. The 


| early planting is mostly a good stand and 


has been cultivated, and has a good color 
and is growing. Wheat and oats are a 


| little spoted, but promise a crop of about 


76 per cent. The fruit is dropping badly, 
and I look for a short crop. Hens 21 
cents, eggs 23 cents, cream 43 cents, 
wheat 95 cents, corn 90 cents, oats 50 
cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

Central—Pettis County, June 14—Con- 
tinued rainy weather is making our 
chances for a favorable and mature corn 
crop very remote. Meadows, pastures and 
oats are doing well. Wheat has been 
damaged by excessive rains and water 
standing in the fields. Some farmers have 
planted no corn at this date. Fields are 
too wet to do any field work.—W. D. 
Wade. 





NEBRASKA 


South-Central—Gage County, June 10— 
Ninety-three in the shade this afternoon, 
with a fair breeze; very much needed for 
wheat. Many cloudy days and plenty of 
moisture. Corn up and doing well, but 
getting weedy; some replanting on ac- 
count of cut-worms. Oats not doing 
well; will be a short crop. Alfalfa good, 
first cutting. Wheat dropped 3% cents 
today to 86% cents, corn 74-75 cents, oats 
35 cents, pig crop short.—Jacob Claassen. 


KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, June 11 
We have had four days now with no cain, 
and we begin to feel encouraged. Lots 
of plowing to be done for corn and kafir. 
Putting up first crop of alfalfa two weeks 
late. My first ten acres is up fine, and 
will harrow it today. Up to nearly 90 
yesterday afternoon for a while. Bran 
$1.30 per hundred, shorts $1.50, corn 83 
cents, butterfat 42 cents, No. 1 eggs 27 
cents, broilers 30 cents, heavy hens 24 
cents, springs 20 cents. Oats heading 
out six inches high. Wheat looks fine. 
Garden stuff backward. Strawberies a 
heavy crop.—F. D. Everingham. 





INDIANA 


Northeastern—La Grange County, June 
12—Finished planting corn June 3. The 
long drouth was broken last evening; 
began raining about 4 p. m. and rained 
all night. Fall wheat looks fine. Large 
aereage of mint is being planted. All 
stock looking good. Eggs 27 cents, milk 
$2.50 for 4 per cent test.—E. W. Arm- 
strong. 


OHIO 
North-Central—Wayne County, June 13 
—It is cool. It has been said to be @ 
year without a summer. Almost every- 
thing looks favorable except fruit, but 
they tell us that farther south, among 
the hills, there will be some fruit.—A. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 21, 19239 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 












RATE 10c PER WORD ree eae AN oo nieee DS, ‘ 


















SCHEDULE OF RATES 








— Number I sear ; 

a i ] [43 
-/$ 1208 Jals jos as0l$ 9'60/$15.60 
1.30] 2.60] 5.90) $201 10.40] 16.90 

1.40! 2.80] 4.20] 5.60) 11.20) 18.20 

| 1.50 00 4.50} 6.00} 12.00; 19.50 
| 1/60) 3.20) 4.80} 6.40] 12.80] 20.80 
1.70| 3.40{ 5.10) 6.80] 13.60) 22.10 
1.80} 3.60] 5.40] 7.20) 14.40) 23.40 
1.90} 3.80} 5.70) 7.60] 15.20) 24.70 
2.00 4.00{ 6.00| 8.00) 16.00) 26.00 
2.10} 4.20] 6.30) 8.40} 16.80) 27.30 
2.20| 4.40] 6.60| 8.80] 17.60} 28.60 
2:30 4.60| 6.90| 9.20) 18.40) 29.90 
_2.40| 4.80) 7.20! 9,60} 19.20) 31.20 














COMMISSION HOUSES 


McCUTCHEON PAYS MORE FOR EARLY 
spring chickens than you can realize any- 
where. We want other descriptions of poul- 
try and country dressed calves. We spe- 
cialize in direct shipments from .the farm. 
Write us for information and quotations. 
Corner Fulton and May Sts., Chicago. 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 

WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, ducks, 
geese, _ turkeys and_ veal wanted. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 

veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. = pers 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 

try-veal-eggs Furnish coops on request. 
H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
E stablished_ 1890, 

















~ GRAIN, 


GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
or future delivery on conservative margin 
basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 





FARM LANDS 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


LIVESTOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 








_HOLSTEINS 


LINE DRIVES 





FOR SALE—WELL 


tion, forty en per 
D. 


M: atousek, _ Wi Vood, 


“TEXAS 
HAMSHIRE, TEXAS. 


for dairymen. Close 
rainfall, 
Cows run in sweet clover pasture all year. 


roads. Ample 
Whole milk brings 
hundred pounds. 
per acre. 





IMPROVED HALF SEC- 


to large cities. Good 


Easy terms. 
Koch, Beaumént, Texas. 


LAND OPENING 


WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. 
JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
high grade Jersey cows and tg proper 


acre. Terms. Fred 








WHE BEST PLACE 











pleasant climate. 





| color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
from $3.50 to $4.50 per | Collins, Iowa. 
Good prairie land costs $50 FOR SAL E—JEI JERSEY BULL, COUNTESS 


Write Theodore F. King’s Lad No. 306526. Dropped February 1, 
1928. Solid color, black tongue and _ switch. 


A good one. Wm. Bauer, Audubon, Iowa. 





THE GREAT 


many years. 


farms; 


for dairying and live stock. 
is ae. ¥ ahead fast in grain, clover, alfalfa, term. 

A good farmer can pay for a farm 
Montana has thousands of 
acres of new land adapted for grain and live- 
Agriculture is making fast progress in 
low cost production and new methods. Wash- 


livestoc 
in a few years. 


stock. 


NORTHERN 

serves an agricultural empire in the north- 
west that abounds in opportunities for small 
farmers and large operators to rent or pur- 
chase a farm on the most favorable terms for 
Mortgage 
on easy terms or crop payments and assist 
experienced industrious 
has undeveloped cutover land or improved 
fine lakes, streams, highways. Good 


RATLWAY MISCELLANEOUS 


“NATIONAL WEED KILLER” KILLS CAN- 

ada thistles and all other noxious weeds. 
Harmless to soil or stock. Money back guar- 
antee. Send three dollars for five gallon trial 
package. Easily applied. National Chemi- 
cal Company, Box 92, Wilton, Junction, Iowa. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


North Dakota | 3 AUCTION SAYINGS $1. 24th AUGUST 
American Auction College, Kansas 





companies will sell 


settlers. Minnesota 








City, Mo. 





BEEKEEPING 


“FARM RELIEF” IN BEEKEEPING. WE 
teach you how. Address Box No. 191, Platte 





ington, Oregon, Idaho, have great variety of City, Mo. 


openings in grain, dairying, fruit, poultry— 
rich cutover or high producing irrigated land, 
attractive scenery. 
free Zone of Plenty book giving engi in- 
homeseekers rates. E. 
Paul, Minn. 


mild climate, 


formation. Low 


Leedy, Dept. 307, St. 





HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 





BINDER HITCHES 
BINDER HITCHES FOR ALL TRACTORS. 
cut square corners. Save waste grain. 
Fordson $9.75, other tractors $12.50, prepaid. 
Mid-West Motor Supply Mfrs., Hector, Minn, 
CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 


Write for 














HAY 


man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog a lg | pictures of 





hay FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
— 7 3 returns. 
ie : N. Clark St., Chicago, II. 


Rye Hay A, 


harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
FARM MACHINERY 


FARM RELIEF—HERE'S RELIEF THAT'S 





Ship to John Dev- 

















Schoff & Baxter, Poa ag Des Moines, practical, No waiting for congress. It’s 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. HELP WANTED here. fa ae lg ay on — 
new all steel, fully equipped, fully guarantee 

_DOGS AND PET STOCK SALESMEN threshers. All sizes. Prices lower than us- 

ome : — if YOU CAN SELL AND HAVE SOME ually asked for used rigs. Terms to respon- 


COLLIES 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
panion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Iowa. 





REGISTERED WHITE COLLIE PUPPIES, 
$5 to $10. Otto EK. Hartwig, ' Thornton, Ic Iowa. 

cenihincinienin ee 

PUT YOURSELF IN OUR BUSINESS, 


Profits big. Little capital. 
Write Box No. 181, 


raise muskrats. 
No selling, no experience. 
S. South Chicago, IIL. 


FARMLANDS © 


IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 

for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 

South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


___ALASKA HOMESTEADS 
FlOMESTEADS IN THE MATANUSKA AND 


Tanana valleys are now opened to settlers; 
climate similar to that of our northern states; 
fine opportunities for both dairy and grain 
farming; fertile soil; excellent schools; church 
advantages; good roads; no taxes. For fur- 
ther information, address, Agricultural De- 
partment, The Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 














CANADA 
CHOICE CAN ADIAN WHEAT LANDS IN 
famous Canora district. Crop gg un- 
known. Information on request. J. R. Hill, 
Canora, | Saskatchewan. 
IOWA 
FOR SALE, RENT OR TRADE FOR IN- 


come property, 240 acres Fayette county 
farm, well improved, mostly tiled, graveled 
roads, school bus, telephone and mail by door, 
3% miles from market. Write owner. P. 
Rox No. 672, Oelwein, Towa. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—THREE GOOD 
residence properties in Washington, Iowa. 
Will consider good clear land in Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, or western Kansas. Address 
Lock Box 307, Washington, Iowa. 2 
MINNESOTA 
7) ACRES MINNESOTA STOCK, GRAIN 
and dairy farm. One mile from town. Good 
buildings. Rich, black loam soil. 500 acres 
in crop. Acquired by foreclosure. Price’ $35 
per acre. Smaller farms also for sale. R. B. 
Martin, 503 Willmac Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 

inn. 
120 ACRE FARM FOR SALE, GOOD BUILD- 

ings, well tiled. Will net 20 per cent on in- 
vestment. Gravel road. Paul Merrill, Win- 
nebago, Minn. 

NORTH DAKOTA _ 

FORECLOSED FARM—320 ACRES HIGHLY 

improved farm, Steel county, 5 miles from 
Sharon, N. D., $40 per acre, small cash pay- 
ment, balance easy terms. W. R. Tait, 1012 
Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

FORECLOSED FARMS—i60 ACRES SAN- 
born county, South Dakota, improved a: 
ali tillable, fine buildings, alfalfa, corn, etc. 
Price $70 per acre, small cash. payment, bal- 
ance part crop. 200 acres, Robert county, 
improved, price $22.50. Easy terms. W. R. 
Tait, 1012 Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 




















isnatadios of poultry we can offer you a 
making over $10 a day 


proposition that is 


net for many representatives. 
try Products Company, Dept. B, 2436 Forest, 


Kansas City, Mo. 





sions. 





WANTED—COU? 





sands want it. 
Box 416, Burlington, 





WANTED—MAN WITH CAR TO TRAVEL 
Steady 
Kalvig Mfg. Co. Kanawha, Iowa. 
WANTED-— SALESMEN, 
automobile insurance. Good 
H. Schrock, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 


in country. 


~ 


Farm Bureau 
territory. 


SALESME N WANTED. 
Tractor equipment. 
automobiie specialty. 
Mid-West Motor Supply, 
TY FRANCHISE 
men sell Raby Tractor Wheel Cleaner; thou- 
Address Haist Chandler Co., 
Iowa. Co. 


Write manufacturers. 


sible parties. No interest if paid when due. 
The largest exclusive manufacturer of these 
two machines in the world has reduced its 
selling expense sufficiently to make these 
staggering price cuts available to the farmer. 
Same big cut on tractor mounted corn picker- 
huskers. Same terms. Free catalogs. Write 
today. No obligation. Belle City Manufac- 
turing Company, Racine, Wis. Quality prod- 
ucts since 1882. 
ee 5 RT 
POCKET GOPHER TRAPS; Ege see SORE 
catch; circular free. A. F. Renken Trap 
G- 444, Crete, Neb. 


National Poul- 


). LARGE COMMIS- 
Cream cooler 


Hector, Minn. 


‘SALES- 








HOG SICKNESS 
ARE YOUR HOGS SICK? HAVE YOU HAD 
trouble raising pigs on account of infection 
in lots? Are your pigs Scouring, thumping, 
coughing or getting thin? (Necro, mixed in- 


work. Good pay. 





“EXPERIENCED IN 





LIVESTOCK 


fection, flu, etc.) We can help you! Over 12 
years actual experience with largest herds in 
the U. S. and Canada. Treatment: Easy to 





HEREFORDS give! Hogs like it! Quick results!! Free in- 





FOR SALE 
Hereford cows and 


Hereford Farms, 
Falls Nursery Co., 


AT PRIVATE 
head pure bred, intensely bred Anxiety 4th 
heifers. Also 15 choice 
yearling and two year old bulls. 
Owatonna, 


State number of hogs you have 
and ages. Describe conditions. 
centrates Co., Box 133, South Omaha, Neb. 
KODAK FINISHING 
TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 
six beautiful glossitone prints. None bet- 


AREATY 100 formation. 





f Cashman 
Minn., Clinton 





NINETY 


bred cows. 
iqua, Towa. 






FORD 
ce individuals, 


Polled breeding. 
Iowa, 


TWO-YEAR-OLD STE ERS; 

yearling steers, @ steer calves, 
calves, 6) yearling heifers, 50 bred heifers, 20 
Write or wire. 
BULLS FC 
aged 9 and 20 months. 
Write for description 
Chris Hemmingsen, Newell, way. 


12) | ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 
dalia, Mo. 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 
tone border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 
Litchfield, 11 
WALLACES’ FARMER WANT ADS BRING 
dollars to those who use them. You can 
make extra money for yourself the same 
Tell us to send you the booklet on 
“Writing the Ad That Pays.” It’s free. 


120 heifer 





C. C. Peterson, 





FOR SALE—TWO 


or come see_ them. 








Gentlemen: 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing......... eosesssscocesonses WOFGS, tO TUN 


ctonsssVabgeseaassneen times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name .... 
Address ........ 


Write your ad here: : : 


I enclose a remittance Of $..cc.ccccccssccecssseeee 
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seeeeeees 








(Minimum charge, $1. 20) 








Federal Con-_ 


.HIGH GRADE 





FOR SALE—M. & G. LINE DRIVE FOR 
Fordson, $4.25. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co. 
Rushville, Ind. 
SEPARATORS 
FOR SALE—TWO CASE 28x50 STEEL SEP- 
arators, $200 and $400, f. 0. be Shenandoah, 
Iowa. J. B. Mitchell, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
TRUCK AND TRACTOR CUSHION SEATS 
TRUCK DUMPING DEVICES, ALSO TRAC. 
tor and implement easy back cushion seats, 
Dependable Co., 


’ 

















Streator, Ill. 
WOOLENS 
FARMERS WOOL—MADE INTO BLAN. 
kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 
for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est, 
1886), Monticello, Wis. ‘ 


USED CARS 


SEE JACK NUTT AT THE CAR SHOP, 1012 

Locust St., Des Moines, if you want a high 
grade used car. All makes and models, $1 
and up. We trade. 


PATENT ATTORNI YS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-R Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 804 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 
BAGS 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
n 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 


° 
field, Ill. 
POULTRY 
LEGHORNS 
WYCKOFF’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 
est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
five pounds. Bred for high egg production. 
Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-100. Mrs. Cora 
Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, Iowa. 






































HOLLYWOOD WHITE LEGHORNS FROM 


trapnested pedigreed stock chicks, $9-1%; 
$40-500, postpaid. Eggs, $3-105. Mrs. Myron 





Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 


MINORCAS 
BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND EGGS: 
large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 
WHITE MINORCA EGGS. BOOTH’S 
‘ Strain, $3.50-100. Mary Benter, Hopkinton, 
owa. 








TURKEYS 
GIANT BIG TYPE MAMMOTH BRONZE; 
10 eggs $4.50, 22 $9, 50 $20, 100 $35, 500 $150. 
Associated Poultry Farm, Hudson, IIl. 


BABY CHICKS 


HERE’S A BARGAIN—BIG, STRONG, LIV- 

able, electric-hatched chicks. Per 100: 
White or Brown Leghorns and heavy mixed, 
$9; Red, white or Barred Rocks, $10; White 











‘or Silver Laced W yandottes, Buff Orping- 


tons,’ $11.. Immediate delivery. Rush your 

order. 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog 

— Steele’s Matcherz, Box 304, Wellsville, 
oO. 





REDUCED PRICES—OQUALITY CHICKS. 
issouri accredited. Per 100: Leghorns, 


$8; Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; White Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Ww yandottes, $10; assorted, 
$7; 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
HELM’S STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS— 
Leghorns, Anconas, heayy assorted, $9; 
Barred Rocks, Reds, $10; assorted, $6.95. Six- 
teen breeds. Postpaid. Illinois Hatchery, 
Metropolis, Ill. 
JERSEY GIANT CHICKS, $14-100; WHITE 
Orpington chicks, 3 to 10 weeks old, 30-75¢ 
each, White Minorca, 12c each, hatched to 
order. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—THREE, FOUR AND FIVE 
weeks old chicks. All breeds. Immediate 
deliverty, 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 
teed. Scheckel’s Hatchery,*Springbrook, Ia. 
BUFF CHICKS 
BUFF - LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCAS, 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 
dottes. Van _de Waa Electric Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 


SE —————————————— 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
BULBS AND PLANTS 
TOMATO PLANTS—FOR LATE PLANTING 
—millions ready; large, well rooted, open 
field grown; damp moss to roots; léading va- 
rieties: 500-$1. 25; 1,000-$2; 5,000-$8; postpaid. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Kentucky Plant Co., 
Hawesville, Ky. 





























PLANTS, CAREFULLY 
packed, large, well rooted, open field grown, 

leading varieties. Cabbage, 75c 1,000; tomato, 

$13 Porto Rico sweet potato, $2, 1,000, Acme 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS,  75c 
1,000; Collards, 75c; tomato, $1; Ruby King 

pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato plants, $1.50. 

Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

SUDAN 











SUDAN GRASS + ages ey EANED, AT $ 
per 100 pounds, ‘2 t. 

intluded. Chas. H. cox 

North Third Street, St. ap 


uis, jute sacks 
Gerdsmen, 107 
ouis, Mo. 
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COUNTRY AIR 








(All programs central standard time.) 
There! The last batch of chicks are 
out, the bridge party has transpired, the 
garden is hoed over, the company is gone, 
and County Achievement Day is a thing 
of the glorious past. I'd take a real rest 
today if it were not for almost a million 
pther things waiting to be done. You 
ynow how it is! Anyway, here comes 
fiaine Baer, from WSUI, with her Fri- 
gay morning request program. Isn’t she 
good! 





We saw the movietone, ‘‘The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey,” the other day. It happens 
to be the first movietone I’ve ever heard 
—seen—what does one say? Anyway, we 
were there. No, movietones aren’t whol- 
ly a success yet, but all these “in-laws” 
of radio—movietones, television, etc.—are 
deserving of an open-minded hospitality 
on our part. None of them are perfect 
yet. I rarely see a good movie, and I 
had no idea they were making pictures 
like this one—artistic close-ups and ex- 
quisite effects with shadows and flicker- 
ing candlelight—with many scenes worthy 
of being hung in a Paris salon. This ar- 
tistic perfection will come to radio event- 
ually. It is a mere infant compared to 
the hoary quarter-century life-span the 
movies boast. And there’s television, 
too! Some day we'll have the pictures, 
he color effects and the music all in our 
own living-rooms, Just you wait and see! 


~ 





























I had a delightful visit this week with 
two friends, one from Chicago and one 
from Ottumwa. Both are accomplished 
musicians and choir leaders, and I was 
interested in their favorite radio pro- 
wrams. Both named WMAQ for excel- 
fent musical programs. The Ottumwa 
friend finds the morning record program 
rom WOI especially fine. She says the 
shoice of records is so carefully made 
hat a well-balanced program is the re- 
ult, and one hasn’t that impromptu feel- 
ng that whatever record is handy is be- 
ng played merely to fill in time. She 
ound the university courses offered from 
JSUI valuable, but a bit dry in manner 
f presentation. 

The Chicago friend finds the Cathedral 
Hour, from WMAQ, about 4 p. m. Sun- 
ays, of especial interest. Neither woman 
rives much attention to recipes and 
household programs, preferring to get 
hose things by reading, and both com- 
lained about the.continuous interference 
necities C(ucky country folks!) and about 
he fact that the evenings were so full 
f this and that, that a quiet evening 
‘ith family, radio and magazines was al- 
nost unknown. (Again, lucky farmers!) 


“Barnacle Bill the Sailor’? and ‘The 
jreat American Bum’’ may not be great 
usic, but as nonsense songs they make 
ph hit in our family. I don’t know that 
WENR holds exclusive rights, but it is 
he only station I’ve ever heard broadcast 
hem. The Edison Symphony from WENR, 
nm Sundays at 8 p. m., is good. ‘Pale 
ands,” from the Woodeforde-Finden In- 
ian Song Cycle, and the melodious old 
Isle of Our Dreams,” from “The Red 
lill,”’ were especially fine last week. 


I heard a woman of advanced years and 
leep musical appreciation remark that 
armony was everything in music. She 
ad just come from a rehearsal of her 
lemorial Day Chorus, and said that the 
armony of the numbers sang themselves 
nto her memory rather than the melody 
r tune. Harmony in music is like color 
ombinations in cretonnes or tapestries. 


tay, merely pretty, cretonne may cheer 
Bnd satisfy for a time, just-as a jazz 
une will, but it takes the subdued har- 


onies of subtler shades and perfectly 
alanced design to please and satisfy for 
ears, And music that carries deep, res- 
mant harmonies with delicately blended 
ones and graceful repetition of the unit 
f design or motive, will be the music 
hat, once loved and learned, will please 
And satisfy thru years and years. Ex- 
Huisite patterns and colors of oriental 
ugs and tapestries are reproduced for us 
n available materials. Melodies and har- 
onies that have charmed their hearers 
or years, are available to us as a part of 
ur radio privileges. A melody or tune is 
ne note ata time. It may be hauntingly 
ovely, insistently rhythmic or inanely sil- 
y; but harmony is formed by three or 
ore notes sounded simultaneously. These 
tes bear certain relations to one anoth- 
Tr, and may be just as interpretive of 
mood as the lilt of a melody. They may 
be rich, soothing, exciting, sobbingly 
inor or triumphantly major. A com- 
poser works with harmonies as a painter 
vorks with colors, and when you have 
earned to listen to harmonies, you will 
ave found a new and very deep joy in 
usic. As a beginning step, try giving 
our attention to the accompaniment of a 
avorite song. 
















KOA—6:30-7 p. m., June 21, “‘The Need 
or an Open Mind in Agriculture.” 
Department of Agriculture, June 26, 27, 
P8—Wherever you pick up your national 
arm programs — National Dairy Science 
Association. 

“An Evening in Paris” has been signed 
bff until next September. 

Write me, in care of the editor, about 









' 





the type of program about which you 
would like to have information before- 
hand, and I will try to look it up. 

A FARM WOMAN. 





NEW WAYS TO MAKE ROAD SUR- 
FACES LAST 


New developments in road construction 
and in truck design are contributing ma- 
terially to the life of the road surface, 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The effect of six-wheel trucks on road 
pavements is only half as severe as the 
effect of four-wheel trucks of equal gross 
weight, according to tests by the Bureau 
of Public Roads. This indicates there is 
little doubt that the heavy trucks of the 
future will have six wheels. Large econ- 
omies will result in the preservation of 
road surfaces and in wear and tear on 
the vehicles, as well as in the cost of 
transportation by reason of the larger 
loads that may be carried on a single 
vehicle. 

Experience has shown that fine crushed 
rock and gravel roads, of which there are 
thousands of miles in the western states, 
are worn down at the rate of an inch a 
year and more by traffic of 500 vehicles 
a day. As a result of experiments con- 
ducted by the highway departments of 
Cregon and California, and the Bureau 
of Public Roads, a method of treating or 
“processing’’ these roads by mixture of 
light asphaltic oils with the surface course 
in place on the road has been developed, 
which practically eliminates all wear, does 
away with the dust nuisance and forms 
an incomparably smoother, better road. 
The new method of construction is now 
being widely adopted. 

Similar methods for the treatment of 
sand-clay and top-soil roads in the south, 
developed by experiments conducted by 
the bureau in cooperation with the high- 
way department of South Carokina, are 
being employed on a large scale in that 
area, with similarly successful results and 
large economies. 





MORE APPLES FROM FEWER TREES 

Dr. William T. Taylor, chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a 
radio address recently, made certain sug- 
gestions to apple growers, the general ob- 
servance of which he believes essential to 


the well-being of the apple industry. His 
suggestions were: 
“Stabilize annual production and im- 


prove average quality by better culture, 
pruning and pest control. 

“Eliminate from commercial orchards, 
as rapidly as practicable, varieties of in- 
ferior quality and unattractive appear- 
ance. 

“Refrain from planting additional acre- 
age, except of most desirable varieties on 
sure-crop sites where production costs are 
low or market quality unusually high 

“Grade rigidly, handle carefully, pack 
tightly, store promptly, sell effectively. 

“For the small-scale grower in the more 
important producing district, this last 
item may sound like cooperation. That is, 
in fact, what is indicated in many sections 
as the best bet in apple marketing.”’ 

Doctor Taylor called attention to devel- 
opments along these lines in the last 
twenty years. Comparing present condi- 
tions with those of 1910, he said: ‘‘There 
are about a third fewer trees of bearing 
age now, and there are only about half as 
many young trees in orchards not of bear- 
ing age as there were in 1910.” 

This has not caused a decline in apple 
production, he said. It has resulted in 
more concentrated production in favored 
localities and on smaller acreage. Many 
trees have been replaced or top-worked 
with more desirable varieties. Bearing 
trees are getting better care and more 
intelligent attention. The farmer who once 
had a few trees that were “hardly worth 
the trouble,”’ and who marketed a few 
bushels of apples, many worm eaten or 
poorly developed, is now more likely to 
have the orchard in some other crop, and 
may be buying his apples. The apple 
growers who are maintaining their or- 
chards are getting, as a rule, more fruit 
and better quality fruit from their trees. 





LARGE FAMILIES DRINK LEAST 
MILK 

A survey of milk consumption by 

Washington families having children of 

junior high school age, shows that the 

larger families in this group drink less 

milk per person than is drunk in the 


7,500 


smaller families, announces the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The bureau’s survey covered twelve 


junior high schools and two upper grades 
in four elementary schools in the District 
of Columbia. The average per capita 
consumption for 7,500 families having chil- 
dren in these grades was found to be 1.05 
pints of milk and milk equivalent of 
cream per day. Separated as to white 
and colored groups, the per capita con- 
sumption by white families is 1.15 pints 
per day, and by colored families .84 of a 
pint per day. 

The figures show that of the total group 
195 families, composed of only two per- 
sons each, drink an average of 1.68 pints 
per person daily; 933 families, of three 
persons each, drink 1.38 pints per person 
daily; 1,507 families, of four persons each, 
drink on the average 1.24 points per per- 


_son; 1,479 families, of five persons each, 


1.1 pints per person; 1,197 families, of 











six persons each, .98 of a pint per person, 
and _so on in lesser amounts as the size 
of family increases. 

This decreased consumption in propor- 
tion to the size of the family is more 
pronounced in families which have a rel- 
atively large number of children, than in 


families which have a relatively large 
number of adults, and the conclusion is 
drawn that financial conditions of the 


family are largely responsible for this sit- 
uation. In many cases, however, it is be- 
lieved that the smaller consumption in the 
larger families is due to a lack of appre- 
ciation of milk in the diet. 





LIMESTONE PAYS $19 A TON 

On the Sparta soil experiment field, 
where the college of agriculture of the 
University of I[linois occasionally holds 
an all-day meeting, a ton of limestone 
applied in a rotation of corn, soybeans, 
wheat and sweet clover, has produced 
crop increases worth $21.10 a ton. The 
cost of a ton of limestone delivered to 
most shipping points in this part of the 


state, is less than $2. Thus the net re- 
turns from a ton of limestone on the 
Sparta field, not including the labor of 


application, has been more than $19. Un- 
treated land on this field has produced 
17.8 bushels of corn as an average for 
the past four years. In contrast, the 
average yield where limestone has been 
applied and a sweet clover green manure 
crop turned under, has been 35 bushels 
an acre. Thus the corn yield has been 
doubled. Untreated land made 6.6 bush- 
els of soybeans and 2.8 bushels of wheat 
an acre, as an average of the past four 
years, while the sweet clover on the sour, 
untreated land has been a complete fail- 
ure. On the land where the limestone has 
been applied and the sweet clover turned 
under, the average yields for the same 
period of years have been 15.6 bushels of 
soybeans, 10.4 bushels of wheat and 1.25 
bushels of sweet clover seed. 





RECORD WORLD TRADE IN WHEAT 


International wheat prices remained at 
the lowest level since 1923-2 between 
the months of December, 1928, and April, 
1929. The prevailing wide margin be- 
tween exportable wheat surpluses and 
import requirements, changed only a lit- 
tle. Nevertheless, there were fairly wide 
fluctuations in prices. An extraordinarily 
cold winter thruout the northern hemi- 
sphere seemed likely at the time to have 
damaged winter wheat sowings, and this 
situation led to an increase of prices 
from early January to mid-February. The 
advance was considerably greater in Chi- 
cago and Winnipeg than in Liverpool and 
3uenos Aires. After mid-February, a 
sharp decline occurred and continued thru 
the first third of May. It was nearly as 
great in Liverpool as in Chicago, but was 
smaller in Winnipeg. The decline seems 
to have been due not to a change in con- 


ditions of demand and supply for the 
present crop year, but rather to an ac- 


cumulation of evidence tending to show 
that winter wheat had not suffered un- 
usual damage from the cold winter. Other 
factors were important in the decline; 
the most noteworthy of these was the 
pressure of extraordinarily heavy stocks 
in exporting countries. This pressure be- 
gan to be felt especially when the new 
Argentine crop began to move in large 
volume in late February. 

International trade in wheat and flour 
was of record volume, as it had been in 
earlier months. Prevailing low prices 
encouraged importation and consumption, 
especially in European countries. These 
imported much more wheat and flour 
than ever before. But in spite of the 
record shipments, the accumulation of 
stocks in exporting countries remained 
extraordinarily large. The prices of rep- 
resentative wheats in the United States 
were relatively too high to permit ex- 
portation in a volume consistent with the 
available supplies, and here the accumu- 
lation of stocks in commercial channels 
was particularly striking. 

The volume of world trade for the crop 
year now seems likely to prove by far 
the largest in history. Net exports will 
probably approximate 950,000,000 bushels, 
around 100,000,000 bushels more than ever 
before. Year-end stocks also seem likely 
to be of record size, with the greatest ac- 
cumulation in the major exporting coun- 
tries. Increased wheat consumption for 
food and feed in 1928-29 seems not to 
have caught up with increased produc- 
tion. 





SODIUM CHLORATE MAY CAUSE 
CATTLE LOSSES 


Tests made in the division of veterinary 
medicine at the university farm, Minne- 
sota, show that sodium chlorate, a weed 
destroying chemical, will cause sickness of 
cattle if taken in small amounts, and 
death if taken in large quantities. 

Therefore, when the material is used in 
pastures for weed eradication, it is neces- 
sary to fence off temporarily the areas 
where it is to be applied, says A. C. Arny, 
of the farm crops section of the Minne- 
sota experiment station. ‘Even if chlo- 
rates were not injurious to cattle,” he 
says, ‘‘the fencing off of areas to be treat- 
ed is advisable from the standpoint of 
using the chemical to the best advantage. 
Grass. to which the chlorate has been 
applied is eaten greedily by cattle. Any 
chlorate they may eat is lost as far as 











bringing about weed eradication is con- 
cerned. 

“Continued satisfactory use of these 
chemicals depends on the avoidance of 
accidents in making the applications and 
of injury to animals after the applications 
are made. In no case should a person 
apply the chlorates without having full 
directions for their use. These directions 
should be followed in detail whenever the 
chemicals are handled.” 





CHAMPION FARM WOMAN SOUGHT 


The champion farm woman of Iowa is 
to be sought out this summer and hon- 
ored by special ceremonies at the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Iowa State Fair, August 
21-30, according to plans for the inaugu- 
ration of the state-wide search, which 
were announced recently by Secretary A, 
R. Corey. 

The outstanding farm women of each 
county is to be first selected, thru the 
cooperation of state farm organizations 
and other interested groups. From these 
ninety-nine county winners, eleven dis- 
trict champions will be chosen, and these 
eleven women will be made the guests of 
honor at the state fair on Farm Bureau 
Day, August 26. On this day, the out- 
standing farm woman of the state will 
be chosen and will be accorded this honor 
with special ceremonies. The award is 
to be known as the Iowa “Home and 
Community Service Award.” 

Nominations for the award are desired 
by fair officials from every rural com- 
munity in the state. Friends and neigh- 
bors may send such nominations directly 
to the secretary of the state fair. 

Points which will be considered in mak- 
ing the selection are: The nominee’s 
standing in her home community as an 
efficient homemaker, and what contribu- 
tion she has made to successful opera- 
tion of her home and the farm; her work 
in connection with community projects, 
farm organization work, church and school 
affairs, and her work to interest others 
in community service and in training the 
younger generation for rural leadership. 

“We believe that this will be one of 
the most interesting and worth-while 
projects ever undertaken by the fair and 
the farm organizations of this state,’’ Sec- 
retary Corey said. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be tnserted if 
So late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT 

This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 


communications should be addressed to 

communications should be addressed to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 lb. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inspection invited. 
Ww. S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, 10WA 

NGUS BULL AND HEIFER CALVES. 
We have others like our Whitelatch Collins calf 
which won first at the International both on hoof 
and in the carcass contest, later selling for $4783 00. 
Our herd carries desirable breeding. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see our herd. 
BANKS BROS., Knoxville, lowa 


HOLSTEINS 


Quvenes splendia young Molstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Ke!. He has a record ef 1200 ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 lbs. ef butteron their yearly test. He is a 
double @randson of K.P.O.P. Priced ——. from 
Stes mos. ofage. Ed. B 4 Hliesp » a. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years old. 

3 Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, and Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and flock headers. ANIMAL BUSBANDRY 
DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


sired by “Beau —, and the Paramount, > A. 



































to ‘Omar’. Bred fo an 

Good quality, heavy boned. Write = au ae and 
description. 

wi. 0. NOTZ, Creston, Iowa. 





TAMWORTHS 


\AMWORTS Fall Boars. Bred Fall Gilts and 
tried sows to farrow in Sept. Spring pigs, either 
sex. A}l this stock will please in quality and price. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, on lows Primary No.7 
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P steep hills . . . over rough, 
soft ground ... into gullies 
and out again... chugging right along with- 


out a miss... 


With INDEPENDENT Motor Fuels and 
Lubricants you are assured steady, efficient 
operation of farm power equipment. And you 
can Depend on INDEPENDENT Products to 
get the most work out of your truck or tractor 
fora longer time. They guard your investment! 
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There are no secrets in the manufacture of 
INDEPENDENT Products .. . just common- 
sense reasons why they possess the same high 
quality today, tomorrow and every day. IN- 
DEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
produces much more crude than is required 
to operate its refineries. The choicest grades 
are selected to be manufactured into Trade- 
Marked products. This “Cream of the Crude” 
is refined by modern methods with particular 
care in our own refineries, being under labo- 
ratory control from start to finish. These pains- 
taking steps account for the high quality of 
INDEPENDENT Lubricants and Fuels. 


There is a grade of INDEPENDENT Oil 
and Grease especially recommended for every 
make of truck, tractor and car. And don’t for- 
get INDEPENDENT GASOLINE, regular and 
ETHYL ... motor fuels unexcelled! The IN- 
DEPENDENT Oil and Gas Man in your com- 
munity will gladly tell you more about these 
good products. A trial will prove all his claims. 


INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
Successor to Manhattan Oil Co. F3 
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